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advantage a surprisingly great variety of plants, 

it has long been known that certain plants are 
liable to make the animals sick, or even to produce death. 
Probably this fact has been known as long as live stock 
has been handled by men. These losses are not so 
likely to occar in farming communities, although such 
localities are by no means exempt. In the United 
States it has been the grazing regions of the West that 
have suffered most severely. This is not because poison- 
ous plants do not occur in the East, but because the 
animals are handled in such a way in the range country 
as to make losses from poisonous plants more probable: 
the animals are handled in larger numbers, in a territory 
that sometimes is only partially covered with vegetation, 
and losses of numbers of animals at one time have 
occurred much more frequently. The South has by no 
means been free from poisonous-plant losses, and the 
mountain regions of the East have suffered less than 
those of the West only because of the smaller number of 
animals that were handled. 


W cave OUR DOMESTIC ANIMALS eat with 


While the literature on the subject of poisonous 
plants is very large, many articles and books having been 
written upon it, yet the definite knowledge in regard to 
particular plants, and the effects produced by them, has 
really been very meager. 


Extent of Losses Not Known 


There are no available statistics by which one can 
judge of the actual extent of these losses, but it is fair 
to assume that the average animal loss runs from 3 to 
5 per cent, and in individual cases it has been known to 
rise as high as between 50 and 100 per cent. Perhaps 


no subject has been more perplexing to the men handling 
live stock upon the range, because the losses in many 
cases have occurred suddenly, with no assignable cause, 
so far as the one in charge of the animals could see. 
There is more or less of mystery connected with some 
of these deaths—due of course, to a large extent, to the 
fact that the men handling the stock have no very 
definite knowledge of the character of the plants upon 
which the animals are grazing. Many times it has hap- 
pened that live stock has been grazed successfully for 
years in a given locality, and then, for some unex- 
pected reason, suddenly a large number of them will 
die, although there is no evidence of the presence of 
any contagious disease; and the cause can be sought 
only in the forage upon which the animals have been 
feeding. Over and over again it has been reported in 
specific localities that one or more herds pass over a 
trail without injury, when suddenly a succeeding herd 
will lose large numbers, and yet stock passing over the 
trail after these losses occurred do so without any harm. 
Why animals should be poisoned at one time and-not at 
another is a problem which one has great difficulty in 
solving. | 


Problems Varied and Difficult 

These problems have become more acute in later 
years, because of the increased value of live stock. 
When a sheep was worth only $1.50, or a steer only 
$5 to $10, the loss did not seem such a serious matter; 
but in recent years, with the greatly increased value of 
live stock, losses running up, not only into tens, but 
into*hundreds, of animals, at a given time, have formed 
a serious handicap to the livestock industry. 
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Some of these facts were brought to the attention of 
the Department of Agriculture many years ago. The 
first report on loco poisoning, for instance, was made 
in 1873. From that time to the present more or less 
continuous work has been attempted upon this subject. 
The work for the last twenty years or so may be con- 
sidered as practically continuous. It doubtless seems 
to the stock people that, after these long years of work, 
the subject ought to be so well in hand that definite 
advice can be given in regard to all of these problems. 
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in regard to the best methods of handling the problems. 
When it is remembered that many of these plants pro- 
duce their effects only after prolonged feeding—the locos, 
for example, showing results ordinarily only after two 
or three months—it is readily seen that the amount of 
experimental work which can be accomplished in a single 
summer season must be comparatively small. Then the 
investigation of specific cases of poisoning is very fre- 
quently extremely difficult. These cases occur a long 
way from railroad centers, and many times reports are 


EXPERIMENT STATION IN GUNNISON NATIONAL FOREST, COLORADO 
Established Especially for Study of Effects of Larkspur 


It should be remembered, however, that investigations of 
this character can at the best be carried on only very 
slowly. 

The problems of the range region of the West, for 
example, cover the territory from Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Texas to the Pacific—an extent of territory that 
can be covered by investigation only after a long period 
of time. Moreover, actual knowledge of the definite 


plants which probably caused the trouble has been 
lacking. 


In very many cases it has been necessary to carry on 
preliminary feeding experiments to prove that the plants 
were poisonous, before any work could be undertaken 


sent in so late that the individual cases cannot be inves- 
tigated. Distances are so great that it is not unusual 
for the trouble to have entirely ceased before an inyesti- 
gator can reach the spot. 


Investigations Require Many-Sided Knowledge 

It must be recognized, too, that it is by no means 
easy to find men who are capable of conducting such 
investigations. The subject of poisonous plants is a very 
complex one, and involves a knowledge of botany, chem- 
istry, and animal pathology—knowledge which it can 
hardly be expected that any one man can have. More- 
over, the investigator should be fairly well informed on 
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animal-husbandry methods, so far a8 they apply to range 
practice. It will readily be seen that the thorough study 
of the subject is really a matter of team-work, involving 
the services of a number of men. 

In addition to those assigned to this work in the 
bureau of Animal Industry, the work on the determina- 
tion and distribution of the plants is undertaken by the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, and the Forest Service 
renders most effective material assistance in many ways. 

While the Department of Agriculture has been con- 
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Different Phases of Work 

In the organization of the work upon this subject 
several phases have been undertaken: 

1. Field Investigation.—So far as the facilities 
would permit, it has been the policy of the department 
to make personal investigations of heavy losses wherever 
possible. That these investigations have been compara- 
tively few can be easily understood when it is remem- 
bered that the field of the western range problem covers 
a large part of the country between the Mississippi and 





EXPERIMENT STATION AT GREYCLIFF, MONTANA 
The Most Important of Plants Studied Here Was ‘‘Death Camas’’ 


tinuously at work upon this subject, the work has been 
carried on with very small appropriations, and, conse- 
quently, with very few men. It is hardly to be expected 
that members of Congress coming from the cities or the 
farming communities of the East should appreciate the 
great importance of such a subject to the western stock- 
men; and, of course, if Congress does not furnish the 
money, the work is not done. The fact, then, that less 
work has been undertaken than could have been desired 
is due simply to the lack of facilities. Considering the 
small appropriations and the small force of men, per- 
haps as much has been accomplished as could reasonably 
be expected. 


the Pacific, with perhaps not more than one or two 
men available for field trips. It is readily seen that not 
many localities can be visited in a given season; for, in 
addition to these problems of the western ranges, minor 
problems are continually coming up if regard to the 
southern and eastern states. One must not be surprised 
that the field investigations are not very comprehensive. 

2. Experimental Work.—It was long ago found that 
the only effective way of carrying on experimental work 
upon poisonous plants was to take the main part of 
the experiments to the actual localities in which the 
lesses occurred. Laboratory work is extremely valuable, 
and must be done; but by far the more important part 
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THE WHORLED MILEKWEED 


of the experimental work must be in the localities where 
the poisonous plants grow. Therefore, for a number of 
years, it has been the practice of the Department of 
Agriculture to have, during the summer season, one or 


more field stations located at points where the poisonous- 


plant problems seemed most acute. In late years a 
central station has been provided by the Forest Service 
in the Wasatch Mountains in Utah; that locality being 
selected because there were several pressing problems in 
the immediate vicinity, and because it was central to the 
general western range region. This station is quite 
completely equipped for handling cattle, horses, and 
sheep, in an experimental way. Opposite is a picture 
of the experimental corrals in this place. In order to 
determine what plants are poisonous, what effects they 
produce, and what can be accomplished in the way of 
remedial results, extended botanical studies have been 
made of the regions in which poisonous-plant problems 
were most prominent. This station, whose post-office is 
Salina, Utah, is made a center of the summer field work, 
and from this point field investigations are made, so far 
as time will permit. Other similar stations have been 
equipped by the Forest Service, but not in such an 
elaborate form. On page 8 is shown a station on the 
yunnison National Forest, Colorado. This was a rangers’ 
station equipped for a special study of larkspur prob- 
lems. On page 9 is shown another station which was 
equipped by the Forest Service in the valley of the 
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Yellowstone, where certain other problems of a local 
character were taken up. 


New Problems Constantly Arising 


It is an interesting fact that, while it might be 
expected that the poisonous-plant problems would be 
somewhat small in number, and that the work might 
be completed in a comparatively short time, new prob- 
lems are continually being brought to the attention of 
the department. For a long time it has been supposed 
that the locos, the larkspur, and the death camas, for 
instance, were poisonous, although there was no definite 
knowledge in regard even to those plants; but, as the 
work has gone on, new plants have been brought to the 
attention of the department which seem to be of very 
great importance. For example, a milkweed has been 
under investigation recently which, until a very short 
time ago, no one had reason to think was poisonous. 
This milkweed—the whorled milkweed (shown in the 
opposite column)—has proved to be an exceedingly poi- 
sonous plant, poisoning horses, cattle, and sheep. 

A shrub growing in the Southwest—in some localities 
known as burro weed—has only very recently been found 
to be poisonous; and yet there is reason to think that it 
is the cause of a large number of fatalities among the 
cattle of New Mexico and Arizona. , 


Definite Results Attained 


In spite of the fact that the work has been carried on 
with an extremely small force, in the course of years a 
considerable number of problems have been definitely 
settled. Among these are the following: 

Three of the loco plants have been thoroughly worked 
out. Among others, the water hemlock has been studied, 
and the results have been published. Detailed bulletins 
have been published on death camas, lupines, and lark- 
spurs; and others are now in press. 

It must not be expected that all losses from poisonous 


FEEDING CORRALS FOR SHEEP AND CATTLE 
AT SALINA EXPERIMENT STATION, UTAH 
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plants can be eliminated. The results of investigative 
work, however, should make clear what plants are poison- 
ous, under what conditions they are poisonous, and 
measures which may be used to reduce, if not eliminate, 
the losses. In order that people handling live stock may 
more readily recognize the plants which should be 
avoided, Bulletin 575, with colored plates, has been 
published by the Department of Agriculture. It is of 
first importance, of course, that the men handling the 
animals should know what plants are dangerous, and 
often they can be avoided by proper handling of the 
stock. In-fact, recognition of the dangerous plants, and 
care of the stock, are the two essential things. Remedial 
results may be used sometimes, but in the majority of 
cases they are of little practical value. In some cases 
the dangerous plants can be destroyed more or less com- 
pletely, so as to reduce losses. This is particularly true 
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of the larkspurs. While there is no probability, or possi- 
bility, of exterminating the larkspur from the ranges, it 
can, nevertheless, be cut out, in especially dangerous 
localities, to such an extent as greatly to reduce the 
losses. 
Department Anxious to Co-operate 

It is not the purpose of this article to give any 
detailed instructions in regard to particular plants, but 
simply to call attention to the work which the depart- 
ment is attempting to do. For detailed information, 
recourse must be had to the bulletins which have been 
issued, many of which can be obtained gratis, by applica- 
tion to the department, while those which are for sale 
can be obtained for small sums of money. 

The department is anxious that all serious cases of 
poisoning should be reported, and is always ready to 
furnish all the information in its possession. 


Present Financial Situation 


'BY MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


HE PRESENT SITUATION is almost entirely 
Te result of the great war through which we 
have just passed, and we are likely to be under 
the influences created by this world catastrophe for 
years to come-—possibly even for decades. During the 
war many people spoke and acted as if, when peace 
came, business and financial conditions would immedi- 
ately return to normal; by which they meant the state 
of affairs existing in 1914 and years immediately previ- 
ous thereto. Those, however, who had knowledge of re- 
sults following other great wars could hardly have ex- 
pected such an outcome. To be sure, no two historical 
events are ever exactly alike, and the teachings of his- 
tory cannot give an absolutely satisfactory clew to 
events in the future, but only furnish a slight indica- 
tion. It is especially difficult to judge the present situa- 
tion by the past, because in modern times and under 
modern economic conditions the world has really never 
undergone an experience exactly similar to the one 
through which it has just passed. The nearest parallel 
is to be found in the Napoleonic wars. Our Civil War, 
though it lasted five years, was confined to our own 
country, which at that time was still largely an agricul- 
tural community, large parts of it being, in fact, still 
in a pioneer state of civilization. The Napoleonic wars 
also fell in a period when our modern industrial devel- 
opment was only just beginning; but at least there is 
the parallel with the conflict just over that both eyents 
affected in a direct manner most regions of the world. 
It may be interesting, therefore, to study to some 
extent conditions resulting from and following the Na- 
poleonie wars. This great drama in the world’s history 


closed in 1815. How long did it take the world at that 
time to get over the effects of the devastation wrought 
in industry and commerce, in so far as this can be 
measured by prices? In a paper which Professor Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, of New York, read at a meeting of the 
American Economic Association in Chicago at the end 
of last year, he showed the following interesting facts: 
If the index number of prices for the years between 
1784 and 1790 be taken as 100, it is found that in 
1791-97 the index number had risen to 120. It reached 
its high point in the years 1812-18, when it climbed to 
177. It then began to fall, in 1826-32 dropping to the 
level of 104, at which it remained for some time. 


In an address which I delivered at Galveston, Texas, 
on May 27, 1919, I reached more or less the same con- 
clusions that Professor Mitchell did, though I ap- 
proached the problem from a somewhat different point 
of view. I showed that it was not until about 1835 
that the relation of interest on the public debt to such 
items as population and national income again became 
more or less that which had existed prior to the out- 
break of the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
wars. In other words, it required about two decades 
for conditions to become what might be termed normal. 
In regard to our own country, after the Civil War we 
find, according to Professor Mitchell, that, if we take 
1860 as the normal year, prices dropped in 1861 to 97, 
rose in 1862 to 103, and reached their high point in 
January, 1865, when the index number of prices was 216. 
Thereafter prices began to fall, and about ten years after 
the close of the Civil War—namely, in 1875—the situa- 
tion was again more or less normal. Of course, it must 
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be remembered that when we speak of normal conditions 
we do not necessarily mean that prices shall actually go 
back in dollars and cents to what they were. A situa- 
tion is normal if prices of commodities, wages, and 
income assume a more or less permanent relationship to 
cost of living. As, however, there has not been a great 
change in the amount of gold available as a reserve 
for the world’s currency, and gold is our standard of 
measurement, the reappearance of normal and static 
conditions ought to find its expression in a return to 
price levels not essentially different from those existing 
before the war. 

Since gold, as stated above, is the reserve for nearly 
all existing currencies, it follows that normal conditions 
are not likely to be re-established until the amount of 
paper money issued by the more important commercial 
countries stands in some reasonable relationship to the 
gold supply of.the world. This brings us to the great 
question of inflation, which, together with the questions 
of production and savings, is the keynote of the whole 
present situation as regards banking and commerce. 

Mr. O. P. Austin, of the National City Bank of New 
York, has given in a recent article the following illumi- 
nating statistics: In July, 1914, the percentage of gold 
to outstanding notes of the Allied Governments was 
76.6, of the Central Powers 49.7, and of the principal 
neutrals 44.3; which made an average of 70 per cent. 
At the time of the armistice, in November, 1918, the per- 
centage of gold to outstanding notes of the Allied Gov- 
ernments was only 20.9, of the Central Powers 5.5, and 
of the principal neutrals 60.6; making an average of 18.4 
per cent. By December, 1919, the situation had become 
still worse. The percentage in the case of the Allies was 
17.1, of the Central Powers 1.7, and.of the principal 
neutrals 59.9; making an average of only 13.7 per cent. 
The actual figures in December, 1919, were as follows: 
The gold in the possession of the principal governments 
of the world amounted at that time to $6,849,000,000, 
against which there were outstanding notes of $50,783,- 
000,000. If we add to this amount the tremendous debts 
accumulated during the war, it needs no long discussion 
to prove that the great mass of paper money in the world 
has very little behind it except the good faith of the 
governments which issued it. Obviously, before anything 
like a normal situation can again develop, the various 
countries of the world must in some form or other reduce 
the amount of outstanding note issues now existing and 
passing for money. To be sure, our own situation is not 
nearly so serious a one, nor is that of Great Britain, as 
is the condition of most other countries. 

At the end of 1919 the United States had still a 
reserve of 52.3 per cent of gold to protect its note issue 
of $4,051,000,000, and Great Britain had at the same 
period a reserve of 22.9 per cent of gold to cover a note 
issue amounting to $2,132,000,000. Today, however, the 
whole world is interrelated ; and, as we are dependent, to 
some extent at least, upon our foreign trade, which in 
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the last calendar year amounted to nearly $11,000,- 
000,000, with a balance of trade of $4,000,000,000 in our 
favor, it is evident that we cannot afford to neglect the 
situation in the rest of the world. How soon the rest 
of the world will tackle its problems with sufficient 
energy remains to be seen. Great Britain all through the 
war carried on its financial operations as sanely as was 
possible under the conditions. All through the war, in 
spite of great pressure, the Bank of England kept to the 
absolutely rigid restriction in the issuing of notes. Only 
through its issue department did the Bank of England 
issue a note, and only in return for an equivalent amount 
of gold. In contrast to our own Federal System, the 
Bank of England, with all its traditions and bolstered 
up by the well-established practices of the London dis- 
count market, refused to extend its credit to what might 
be termed in our language its mémber banks. Of course, 
Great Britain did issue a quantity of treasury bills 
which inflated the currency in a manner not dissimilar 
to what took place in this country, but these issues had 
tc be approved in every case by the government of the 
country. The inflation did not take place automatically, 
as here, and consequently continued inflation has been 
checked much more easily in Great Britain. 

We touch to some extent upon the heart of the matter 
here. It is not likely that-many of us will “ever live 
long enough to see a condition that is commonly 
described as normal, if that means conditions as they 
were in 1915-14. Deflation of that kind is going to be 
a very slow, tedious, costly, and difficult process. Credit 
control at this juncture does not necessarily mean con- 
traction. It means preventing a further expansion, 
except as that further expansion can be definitely vali- 
dated by the necessities of industries that are contribut- 
ing to the sum-total of goods in the country.” In other 
words, there can be no hope of a cure for our present 
unhealthy condition unless sufficient new wealth is 
created to act as an ultimate reserve of the present out- 
standing currency. And even the creation of new wealth 
is of no avail unless the savings resulting therefrom are 
employed for the purchase and ultimate liquidation. of 
the vast mass of government securities now lying undi- 
gested in the vaults of our Federal Reserve Banks, where 
they serve as a basis for the further inflation of our 
circulating medium. 

It is not only the people who must work in this 
direction, but first and foremost the governments of the 
world themselves must restrict their expenditures as far 
as at all possible. As long as the financial needs of our 
governments continue to increase as at present, they will 
force the controlling factors—which in our country are 
the Federal Reserve Banks—to adjust their discount 
rates to accord with the needs of the Treasury. In this 
respect Great Britain has blazed the way, as is shown by 
the announcement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
April 18, who presented a budget to Parliament indi- 
cating a surplus for the coming year of £164,198,000. 
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Mr. Paul M. Warburg, in his address before the 
Second Pan-American Financial Congress at Washington 
on January 22, 1920, summed up, as heshas so often done 
before, the whole question: 

We are living in an era where the production of money and 
credit has increased, and the production of goods has decreased. 
In order to emerge, we must produce less credit and money, and 
produce more goods. 

In practically all leading countries the people have been 
urged in the strongest possible manner to produce more and 
to consume less. I believe it is safe to say that this appeal to 
voluntary action on the part of the individual has universally 
failed. Extravagance will be curbed, and the increase in 
prices will be arrested, not by moral suasion, but only through 
the effective pressure of necessity. 

If governments adopt a rigid policy of preventing the fur- 
ther issue of government securities and money for the purpose 
of covering current deficiencies, they will take the first and 
most effective step in combating the decrease of production, the 
rise of prices, and the fall of exchanges. If they will not or 
cannot adopt such a course, they are headed for insolvency and 
social and economic disruption. 

Where gold payments have been suspended and foreign 
exchanges have become demoralized, the restraining influence 
once wielded by gold must be exercised at this stage by rigid 
budgets. When, by curtailing expenditure and by increasing 
current revenues, the issue of government loans to cover current 
deficiencies has come to a stop, when the floating supply of 
undigested government securities has gradually been absorbed, 
the time will again be ripe for an effective control of money 
markets by the central banks. And when central bank rates are 
thus once more effective and the foreign credit of a country 
has been restored, the moment will be at hand when the resump- 
tion of gold payments may be considered, and with that the 
stabilization of foreign exchanges. Whenever that point is 
reached, a country may be deemed to have completed its eco- 
nomic convalescence. The first step in this direction must be 
the establishment of honestly balanced budgets. 

A country’s ability, without additional borrowing, to balance 
its regular budget is the test of its solvency. The character of 
this test at this juncture will decide the measure of its future 
credit; and upon that, in turn, will largely depend its power to 
rehabilitate its commerce and trade and its foreign exchanges. 

Side by side, however, with the determination of the gov- 
ernment to stop the further increase of government debt must 
go an equally firm policy on the part of the note-issuing banks 
to arrest a further expansion of circulation. 

It was the excessive, though unavoidable, issue of govern- 
ment securities that destroyed the sound understructure of note 
issues based upon commercial paper and gold. Directly or 
indirectly, government treasury bills became the main asset of 
leading central banks, inflating their circulation and crowding 
into unimportance commercial paper and gold reserves. 

As we review this cause and course of the evil, we gain 
a clear perception of the remedy. As the harm was done pri- 
marily through excessive issues of government securities and 
currencies, so the cure lies in arresting and, if possible, retra- 
cing that course. Governments, through a sound budget policy, 
must stop as fast and as far as possible the increase of their 
securities, and, where a gradual amortization is not practica- 
ble, they must, in conjunction with the central banks, embark 
at least upon a policy compelling a distribution of the floating 
material—of bonds and treasury bills—driving them away from 
the central banks and commercial banks into the hands of the 
investors. This may involve higher levels of interest rates for 
both commercial paper and treasury bills, but in the long run 
it would prove a lower price for the country to pay than the 
undisturbed display of forces making for a continued era of 
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rising prices and social and economic unrest. Unwillingness on 
the part of central Lanks further to increase their investments— 
or their desire, if at all possible, to reduce their holdings— 
accompanied by curtailment of extravagance on the part of the 
governments, is bound to bring about contraction of loans and 
a tendency toward falling prices. Moreover, a movement in this 
direction would be furthered through the increased taxation 
necessary in order to accomplish the contemplated increase of 
government revenues. 


It is essential, however, that taxation be so devised as to 
curb extravagance. Our present form of taxation has proved a 
failure, in so far as in a rising market the equivalent of extreme 
income and profit taxes is being added to the price the public 
pays for things, and in so far as it cripples the investment power 
of the country, and thereby retards its development. 


Through the depreciation of the purchasing power of money, 
the value of the return from investments (that is, from savings 
of the past) has been cut in two in countries with the soundest 
economic conditions, and in those most adversely affected it has 
been reduced to a minimum, if not practically wiped out. The 
distribution of income in all countries has, therefore, been 
drastically modified. In the aggregate the share of the farmer 
and the wage-earner has been phenomenally increased at the 
expense of those who lived on fixed income from savings of the 
past. Extravagance must not only be curbed on top, but just 
as much on the part of the masses receiving the bulk of the 
national income, and, in the aggregate, doing the largest share 
of the country’s spending. Taxes that, on a rising scale, are 
laid on spending, not on saving, and effective consumption taxes 
that make for lower price levels and enrich the government 
(and not the producer, wholesaler, or retailer), will, I believe, 
be the logical outcome of sensible and conscientious budgeting. 

The individual business man is just beginning to 
realize the true situation, and beginning to heed the 
warning of his bankers who have for a year past been 
pointing out to him that he has been living in a fool’s 
paradise. The average business man seems to have 
thought that the process of expansion of business could 
go on indefinitely, whether or not there was a firm sub- 
structure under his ever-expanding edifice, It is to be 
hoped that the awakening has come in time, and that, 
with the intelligent retrenchments which each and every 
business man will seek to carry out in his own enter- 
prise, we shall pass safely through the present credit 
stringency, bring about an absorption by the investors 
of government securities, gradually lower prices as new 
wealth is created and saved, and thus enter upon a new 
era of commercial and financial stability. If this is not 
done, if governments continue to expend recklessly, 
depending upon the printing-press to enable them to 
balance budgets, and commerce and industry continue 
to place their resources at the disposal of the creation 
of more and more luxuries, then, when the inevitable day 
of reckoning comes, we shall have a panic probably never 
equaled in economic history. 

It is the duty of every man engaged in banking and 
business in this country to exert his influence within his 
own sphere to prevent such a calamity. There is no 
doubt that the British and American business worlds 
have seen the danger signal; and, as on the field of 
battle, so now in the work of peace they will prevent a 
catastrophe. 
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AGRICULTURAL POLICIES FOR CONSIDER- 
ATION OF COMING NATIONAL 
CONVENTIONS 


ROM OGDEN L. MILLS, chairman of the 
PH ieseentiv Committee of the Republican National 

Committee, we have received a “Questionnaire on 
Agricultural Policies,” with the request for an expression 
of views and suggestions on the many problems therein 
enumerated, for the purpose of aiding in the construction 
of a definite program to be embodied in the platform of 
the Republican party at the coming national convention. 
With due regard to the fact that the membership of the 
American National Live Stock Association comprises 
all shades of political opinion, and that therefore, in the 
nature of things, only such recommendations as pertain 
to matters on which there is substantial agreement can 
properly be submitted, we have penned the following 
reply to those questions which have a direct bearing on 
the interests which the association is endeavoring to 
promote, or on which it has taken official action: 


DENVER, CoLo., May 1, 1920. 
Mr. Ogden L. Mills, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, Republican National Com- 
mittee, 
19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your favor of March 5 asking for my opinion on, and 
for any special information relative to, certain subjects enumer- 
ated in a questionnaire on agricultural policies which you 
inclosed. 

In so far as some of the questions relate to the live-stock 
industry, I am pleased to submit the following reply: 

“Should we adopt a national policy that will tend to encour- 


age American industry and manufactures so that the products 


of American farmers may be consumed primarily in this 
country?” 


By this question I presume you have in mind protecting the 
manufacturer by a large, and possibly prohibitive, duty, and 
leaving the food-producer open to the competition of the world. 
It would be a fundamental blunder to foster and encourage any 
class of American industries and manufactures on the false theory 
that such encouragement might indirectly provide a better and 
larger home market for agricultural products and live stock. 
The United States is now a creditor nation; consequently it will 
soon enter into a new era of international trade. This inevitably 
means that our imports must relatively increase as compared 
with our exports; for we must allow other nations to sell us 
commodities of a greater value than we export, in order to enable 
them at least to pay the interest on the money they owe us. 
Therefore, any barriers erected to prevent, or absolutely prohibit, 
the entry into this country of any special class of merchandise 
or commodities would seriously impair the ability of foreign 
nations even to pay the interest due us, to say nothing of the 
principal. If the United States is to adopt a new national policy, 
as applied to international trade, it should be framed with a 
view to assisting those nations which now owe us such huge 
sums, to pay from year to year the interest and part of the 
principal. This cannot be done if the United States continues 
to export commodities of a greater total value than those im- 
ported, or if this country endeavors to prohibit imports by high 
tariffs. 

We are face to face with the problem of either canceling all 
or a large part of the loans we have made to other nations, on 
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the one hand, or, on the other, of permitting and assisting them 
toward paying us in commodities. For payment in gold is out of 
the question, and further loans or credits are wholly inadvisable 
and would be fraught with disaster. The payment of these 
débts in commodities is the only logical solution of the problem. 
Farmers and stockmen are opposed to any artificial stimulus 
to any particular class of industry at the expense of the rest. 


* * * 


“Should the products of American farms be protected against 
competition from similar products of other countries?” 

If import duties are to be collected, either for protection or 
for revenue, it is the view of stockmen generally that substan- 
tially the same measure of ad-valorem duty should be imposed 
on live stock and its products as on the average of other im- 
ported commodities. 

At the twenty-third annual convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association, held in Spokane, Wash., Janu- 
ary 27-29, 1920, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted: 


“‘WHERERAS, Live-stock producers responded to all govern- 
mental appeals for increased production of food and wool during 
the war, and there is now a strong probability of heavy imports 
of such products from foreign countries; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, that we ask Congress to use every means to enact such 
import duties as will permit our own products to meet the im- 


ported articles on an equal basis, as computed by the cost of 
production.” 
¥ cg es 


“Have you any suggestions to make as to how the necessary 


supply of labor can be obtained and maintained on American 
farms?” 


Farmers and ranchmen are now paying very much higher 
wages for help than during the pre-war period. Farm wages are 
probably doubled, and farm labor is still difficult to secure. The 
reason is plain: higher returns to the laborer in other vocations 
in the cities and manufacturing centers. Wages in the city must 
decline or labor returns on the farm must advance. The latter 
means higher prices for agricultural products, if the volume of 
production is to be continued. Increasingly shorter hours and 
higher pay will neither feed nor clothe our population. 

Non-restrictive immigration laws might palliate the present 
situation, but will not permanently cure it. Hard times, a bread- 
line, and soup-kitchens seem to be the only remedy for this 
vicious circle of ascending costs. 


* * * 


“Should there be governmental supervision (a) of monopo- 


lies affecting farm products and (b) of the products bought by 
farmers? 


“Should a supervisory body for such a purpose be instructed 
to give full publicity to all facts pertinent to such monopolies?” 


The majority of stockmen and farmers favor federal regula- 
tion of monopolies, whether they concern farm products or prod- 
ucts bought by farmers. At the present moment the American 
National Live Stock Association, many farmers’ organizations, 
the National Consumers’ League, and other bodies indorse the 
legislation now pending in Congress for the regulation of the 
meat-packing industry and market instrumentalities. The stock- 
yards and big meat-packing establishments should be viewed as 
public utilities, and regulated as such. 

This pending legislation is essential to remove the general 
feeling of distrust in the minds of producer and consumer rela- 
tive to the marketing of live stock and the distribution of its 
products. There should be full publicity. 


* * * 


“Do you believe that the farmer’s interests would be fur- 
thered by an impartial determination of the cost of production 
and of distribution of farm products by competent experts repre- 
senting producers, distributors, and the general public?” 
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If the meat-packing industry is supervised as now contem- 
plated in present bills in Congress, and competition is restored, 
then producers as a general rule are willing to take their 
chances on securing costs of production. Following is a resolu- 
tion adopted by the American National Live Stock Association 
at Spokane, Wash., January 27-29, 1920: 

“Resolved, That the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion commends the activities which are in progress, under the 
direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, to obtain thoroughly 
reliable and comprehensive data on the cost of production of 
live stock; and we urge that these data be carefully and ade- 
quately interpreted, and that the findings therefrom be published 
at as early a date as practicable.” 


* * * 


“Is the information as to crop conditions put out by the 
national Department of Agriculture satisfactory? If not, what 
changes do you suggest?” 


The Bureau of Crop Estimates of the Department of Agricul- 
ture should be allowed adequate funds to obtain and disseminate 
reliable information as to live-stock supplies at least every six 
months. Request was made by the Department of Agriculture 
for an increased appropriation for that specific purpose. The 
item was not allowed by Congress. Such information is a vital 
necessity in order to help stabilize live-stock conditions. 

co x ~ 

“Shall the work of the Federal Trade Commission be abol- 
ished, continued, or extended?” 

The work of the Federal Trade Commission should be con- 
tinued and extended. * * * 


“What suggestions do you have regarding policies as to 
credits and loans to farmers?” 


Inability of stockmen to secure loans has seriously affected 
live-stock production. A more liberal policy by the Federal 


Reserve Bank is necessary. 
* * * 


“Should we adopt a policy of compulsory military training?” 

The following resolution is the action taken on this subject 
at the recent convention of the American National Live Stock 
Association: 


“WHEREAS, The World War has shown the necessity for 
national preparedness; and 


“Wuereas, Legislation is now pending for a system of uni- 
versal military training that will give every boy physically fit 
a course of training and discipline by the War Department, for 
the purpose of providing national safety, physical development, 
and good citizenship, and to Americanize our diverse population, 
and promote loyalty, strength, and efficiency; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, at its twenty-third annual convention at Spokane, Wash., 
January 27-29, 1920, urges the early adoption of a permanent 
national policy of universal military training for all young men 
in their nineteenth year, to the end that we may at all times be 
prepared to protect our institutions, stabiljze our government, 
and insure the progress of our country; be it further 

“Resolved, That we urge Congress to make adequate appro- 
priations to extend military instruction to all high schools in 
the Union where there are as many as fifty male students willing 
to enroll for said training; and that, when requested, competent 
military instructors, or officers of the army, be detailed by the 
Secretary of War for the purpose of instruction in .military 
tactics in ail such high schools.” 

* ok * 


“Did you approve of the repeal of the daylight-saving law?” 

The majority of farmers and stockmen favored the repeal of 
the daylight-saving law. , e ° 

“What as to policies for eradication of tuberculosis and 
other animal diseases?” 

Larger funds should be placed at the disposal of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the purpose of eradicating tuberculosis 
and other animal diseases. 

The importation of live stock and meat from countries where 
contagious animal diseases exist should be prohibited. The fol- 
lowing resolution expresses the policy of the American National 
Live Stock Association on this subject: 
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“WHEREAS, The importation of dressed carcasses of animals, 
hides, wool, and other animal products, from any foreign country 
where the foot-and-mouth or other highly infectious diseases 
exist, and where insect pests that convey such infectious diseases 
are known to prevail, is a great menace to the live-stock industry 
of the United States; therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, in convention assembled at Spokane, Wash., January 27-29, 
1920, that we vigorously protest against the importation of 
dressed meats, hides, wool, and other animal products, from 
countries where contagious and infectious diseases of animals, 
or such insect pests, exist; and that we petition the Honorable 
Secretary of Agriculture to adopt such regulations as will serve 
to close the channels through which such contagious diseases are 
liable to be carried into the United States from foreign countries; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we strongly indorse the practice of con- 
demning, where necessary, animals infected with such diseases 
as cannot otherwise be stamped out, and recommend that ade- 
quate appropriation be made therefor.” 

* ok * 


“Are you in favor of appropriations by Congress for building 
national highways?” 

I believe stockmen and farmers are unanimous in approv- 
ing appropriations by Congress for building national highways. 
No other internal improvements promise such substantial returns 
to our nation. 


I trust your platform committee will give due consideration 
to these suggestions. Yours very truly, 
T. W. ToMLINSON, 
Secretary, American National Live Stock Association. 


WHAT WOMEN VOTERS WANT 
|» genie for the guidance of plat- 





form-makers at the approaching conventions have 

been addressed to the chairmen of the national 
organizations of the various political parties by the 
National Consumers’ League through its general secre- 
tary, Mrs. Florence Kelley. The planks advocate com- 
prise: federal regulation of the food industries; applica- 
tion to the textile industries of the same principle of 
compulsory correct branding and labeling as has already 
been established in relation to food and drugs; a request 
to state legislatures to establish by statute minimum- 
wage commissions, and, for wageearning women, the 
eight-hour day, a period of rest at night, and one day’s 
rest in seven. 

Whether or not the constitutional amendment is 
ratified by the necessary namber of states in time to 
make woman suffrage a national institution before the 
presidential election in November, enough states have 
individually granted women the ballot to make them a 
factor to which party leaders will vie with each other 
in paying the necessary measure of deference. Aside 
from the intrinsic merit possessed by the above program 
—which, indeed, few will care seriously to dispute— 
party expediency will dictate its substantial inclusion 
in the official platforms, qualified, perhaps, by varying 
estimates of the force—that is, the voting strength— 
behind the demand. We venture the prediction that the 
recommendations of the league will constitute one of the 
points of agreement in which the coming party pro- 
nouncements, to the confusion of the voter and the sur- 
prise of nobody, will be as prolific as most of their 
predecessors. 
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THE APPROACHING PACKER DIVESTMENT 


ROM THE CONSENT DECREE between At- 

torney-General Palmer and the five big packing 

companies, entered in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia on February 27, 1920, we quote the 
following paragraphs relative to the terms under which 
the packers agree to divest themselves of ownership and 
interest in stock-yards, stock-yard terminal railroads, 
and market newspapers : 

Second—That the defendants and each of them be, and they 
are hereby, jointly and severally, perpetually enjoined and 
restrained from owning, either directly or indirectly, individually 
or by themselves, or through their officers, directors, agents, or 
servants, any capital stock or other interest whatsoever in any 
public stock-yard market company in the United States, or 
in any stock-yard terminal railroad in the United States, or in 
any stock-yard market newspaper or stock-yard market journal 
published in the United States, except in so far as the court 
may permit any of the individual defendants to retain any such 
interests upon the conditions and in such circumstances as are 
provided for in paragraph tenth of this decree; and said defend- 
ants and each of them are hereby further enjoined and 
restrained from accepting or permitting to be given, directly or 
indirectly, on any pretext whatever, to any of them, or to any 
of their officers, directors, servants, or employees, for the use 
and benefit of the corporation defendants or any of them, any 
capital stock or other interest in any public stock-yard market 
company, stock-yard terminal railroad, or stock-yard market 
newspaper or stock-yard market journal. 

* * * * eS * * * 

Tenth—That within ninety days after the entry of this 
decree such of the defendants as have interests in public stock- 
yard market companies, stock-yard terminal railroads, or market 
newspapers, shall file in this court, for the court’s approval, a 
plan or plans for divesting themselves of all ownership or inter- 
est in: (1) public stock-yard market companies; (2) stock-yard 
terminal railroads; (3) market newspapers; provided, however, 
that the court may, in the event that it deems such provision 
necessary in order to enable the defendants to divest themselves 
of their interests in public stock-yard market companies and 
stock-yard terminal railroads, upon reasonable terms, permit the 
individual defendants, or some of them, to retain an interest by 
way of stock-ownership, or otherwise, in any public stock-yard 
market company or stock-yard terminal railroad, or in any 
corporation organized to take over such public stock-yard market 
companies or stock-yard terminal railroads or the stock thereof; 
but no defendant or defendants shall at any time, either indi- 
vidually or jointly, own a controlling interest in any such stock- 
yards or stock-yard terminal railroads. Within such period of 
time after the entry of this decree and the approval of said plan 
or plans as the court may determine, the defendants shall, in 
good faith, completely divest themselves of all such ownership or 
interests in public stock-yard market companies, stock-yard 
terminal railroads, and market newspapers. If, within the time 
so fixed, the defendants shall not have disposed of said interests 
ordered by the court to be disposed of, and the court upon appli- 
cation shall determine that the defendants have been unable, 
despite due diligence, to dispose of the same upon reasonable 
terms, the court may extend the time during which such owner- 
ship, control, or interest may continue until the same can be 
disposed of. 

* 


* * * * * * * 


Thirteenth—That the purchaser or purchasers of the defend- 
ants’ interests in any stock-yard shall, as a part of said purchase, 
agree with such of the defendants as now maintain packing 
plants in said stock-yards that, for a period of at least ten years 
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after the date when such purchase shall be consummated, said 
purchasers, their successors or assigns, will continue to main- 
tain and efficiently operate such stock-yards and each of them, 
and such of said defendants as now maintain packing plants at 
any of said stock-yards shall agree with said purchasers that 
during the same period of ten years said defendants, their 
successors or assigns, will continue to maintain and operate said 
packing plants at the points where the same are now located, 
unless strikes, shortage of supplies, or other causes beyond the 
control of either the purchasers, the stock-yard companies, or 
said defendants shall prevent the carrying-out of said agreement. 
Performance by either party shall be a condition concurrent to 
performance by the other. 


Under the terms specified, the packers thus have 
ninety days from February 27, 1920, in which to file, 
for the court’s approval, a plan for divesting themselves 
of all ownership and interest in stock-yards, etc. 

THe Propucer is informed that those defendant 
packers who are interested in stock-yards have already 
taken steps to have the various packer-owned yards 
appraised, and are considering the advisability of han- 
dling the securities through a holding company, and of 
offering the stock in the latter company to the public. 
Whether there will be a ready sale for such securities 
will depend entirely upon the basis of valuation placed 
on their stock-yard properties by the packers, the amount 
of securities issued to represent these properties, and 
the price at which the securities are offered. 

These stock-yard companies, with their town-sites, 
etc., have been a profitable investment for their owners. 
The packers can now well afford to be extremely moder- 
ate in determining the basis on which they will dispose 
of their holdings. Undoubtedly the court will appoint 
a committee to pass on the reasonableness of the plan 
submitted by the packers. 

Attorney-General Palmer has frequently expressed 
the hope that stockmen would be large buyers of packer- 
owned stock-yards. The plan, now being considered, of 
consolidating these yards into a holding company may 
not be so attractive to stockmen generally as would be 
the sale of each yard on its own merits. Stockmen in 
Texas, for example, might be sufficiently interested in 
the Fort Worth stock-yards to take over the bulk of the 
stock in a company owning and operating only these 
yards; but Texas stockmen might be very reluctant to 
invest in a holding company which included not only 
the Foré Worth yards, but the stock-yards in Oklahoma 
City, Denver, Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, St. Paul, 
and East St. Louis. Thé same objection would apply to 
stockmen in other states who are interested only in the 
yards to which they ordinarily ship. 

When the plan for the disposal of these packer-owned 
yards has been, perfected and submitted to the court, 
Tue Propucer will publish it for the information of its 
readers. In the meantime, let us earnestly hope that 
the plan will so appeal to stockmen that they will feel 
disposed to take a sufficiently large interest to acquire a 
voice in the management of these great marts of trade. 
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RANGE CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST 
BY JAMES E. POOLE 
Cuicaao, Itt., May 1, 1920. 


EPLETION OF NORTHWESTERN CATTLE HERDS and 

sheep flocks has been aggravated by what has happened 
since winter settled down in that quarter last October. The 
situation is deplorable, resembling in many respects that fol- 
lowing the winter of 1886, when an enumeration of the “live 
ones” was an easy task. Winter, which made an unusually 
early start, got in its best licks in April, when heavy losses 
were sustained. Financial resources have been strained by a 
feed bill for which no precedent exists; and, to make matters 
worse, cattle and sheep carried through the winter on this 
basis went down at a time when, had conditions been normal, 
grass would have been available. 


Drought and Snowstorms Taking Heavy Toll 


Trade scouts, back from the northwestern cattle and sheep 
meetings, are revealing part of what has occurred. They predict 
that beef-gathering, taking the Northwest as a whole, this season 
will be 40 to 50 per cent below normal. Last summer 50 per 
cent of the range cattle in Montana and Wyoming were shipped 
out under stress of drought. At least 10, and possibly 15, per 
cent of the remainder have been eliminated as the result of a 
severe winter. Montana shipped 641,337 cattle in 1919—an 
increase of 234,922, or 57 per cent, compared with 1918; 90 per 
cent more than in 1917, and 18 per cent more than in 1916. 
Compared with the previous ten-year average, the increase in 
1919 was 171 per cent. This liquidation necessitated sacrifice 
of an enormous number of cows and calves, Chicago’s increase 
in these two classes, compared with 1918, being 200 per cent. 
Wyoming has suffered fully as much, North and South Dakota 
have been hit hard, and elsewhere climatic vicissitude has 
dealt the live-stock industry hard knocks. But for a bovine 
and ovine pilgrimage to the South of magnitude, the loss would 
have been even greater. 


Cost of Carrying Cattle through Winter Enormous 


Whether those who shipped to other localities at enormous 
expense have fared better than the element that held stock 
back on the home range and shipped in feed is a subject for 
dispute. W.C. Reed, of Lusk, Wyo., estimates the cost of carry- 
ing cattle through the rigorous winter visiting that locality at 
$3 to $4 per cwt. The whole country was bare of feed last fall; 
consequently those failing to take time by the forelock, shipping 
in early, have been severely penalized. In many cases cattle 
died before feed could be got to them. Hay cost $40 to $60 
per ton at railroad stations, and as high as $80 per ton when fed 
out on the range. Much of the hay bought at these prices was 
of poor quality. 

Local and eastern banks and cattle-loan companies have 
come to the rescue by paying feed bills; otherwise mortality 
would have been greater. This has strained the resources of 
some local banks, putting them in a position where they are 
not able to finance restocking operations. Bankers have stood 
up courageously under the test, which has been made all the 
more severe by financial stringency and advancing money rates. 


Shortage of Stockers to Refill Pastures 


Most of the Northwest promises to be long on grass, but 
short on cattle. Pastures by the hundred thousand acres are to 
rent, as the owners have little prospect of stocking them with 
young cattle at current prices and with money rates soaring. 
It may not be an unmixed evil if restocking is retarded, as much 
of the Northwest is badly in need of an opportunity to recuperate 
by the reseeding process; nor will it be to the disadvantage of 
the industry to accumulate at least one crop of hay as a reserve. 
Five years ago Montana was full of hay, the landscape being 
literally dotted with haystacks; but all of this feed has dis- 


appeared. 
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Benefit to Result from Eliminating Trash 


Under conditions existing a decade back it would have been 
possible to refill Montana, the Dakotas, and Wyoming with 
eastern “dogie,” and Mexican and southern stockers; but these 
supply sources have dried up meanwhile. Perhaps this will 
prove beneficent, so far as the Northwest is concerned, as in 
the process of rehabilitating the industry it will be advantageous 
to use only good-grade cows and pure-bred bulls. Heretofore the 
range country has produced a surplus of bovine trash, shooting 
at numbers rather than quality. Half the cattle grown would 
have served the producers’ purpose better. A heavy crop of 
common cattle is distinctly to the advantage of the packer and 
consumer, as it furnishes the former with an adequate supply 
of cheap raw material, and the latter with beef. If it is to be 
necessary to close-herd and feed during the winter, quality 
instead of numbers must be the objective of the grower. An 
1,100-pound steer at the youngest possible age means profit in 
the finality of the transaction, and in such production breeding 
counts. 

Loss Greatest in Plains Country 


At this writing Montana, the Dakotas, and Wyoming are 
still endeavoring to ascertain the full extent of the damage 
wrought by April storms. This loss was greatest in the plains 
country, Wyoming having suffered most. A Wheatland, Wyo., 
man wrote the last week of April that the losses were tremen- 
dous and that feed was exhausted. Abundance of moisture 
insures a good growth of grass whenever temperatures rise suf- 
ficiently to start vegetation. 

The northwestern calf crop will be short, as many cows 
were emaciated and unable to nurse their progeny. 


Canada Hit Even Harder 


Western Canada has fared even worse than our Northwest. 
George Lane, of Alberta, was here last week, looking over the 
situation and confirming reports of disaster to the industry. 
Last fall southern Alberta was literally bare of feed, necessi- 
tating a wholesale cattle migration. Some were sent south as 
far as Kansas and Texas, some were wintered on the home range 
by the expensive process of shipping cottonseed cake in from 
Texas, and others went north—a dangerous and, as results 
proved, a disastrous experiment. Away up in the Peace River 
country Alberta cattlemen located what they regarded as a 
bonanza in the shape of a hay crop, which they promptly bought, 
hauling their cattle from the comparatively beneficent climate 
of southern Alberta to the sub-arctic severity of the trans- 
Saskatchewan region, where snow comes early, lies deep, and 
melts late, temperatures ranging from 50 to 60 degrees below 
zero. In many instances losses exceeded 50 per cent of the herd, 
cattle actually dying while bedded down with ill-nutritioned hay 
which they did not eat. The cattle industry of Alberta has 
received a blow in the solar plexus. 


All this should mean that what beef the Northwest is able 
to gather next fall will secure good prices. Prediction of that 
nature is unsafe, however. Those whose stock succumbed have 
no alternative but to write off the loss, while the element thet 
pulled through with nominal loss by feeding regardless of cost 
will need substantial prices to reimburse them for the feed bill. 


PLEASE RENEW YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


One Dollar a Year 


“Inclosed find my check for $1. I have been getting some 
sample copies of THE PropucER, and will say that it is O. K.. 
and something that has long been needed. I think it should 
be supported by every stockman.”’—W. J. Edwards, Mayville, 
Ore. 

“IT want to compliment you on putting out such a valuable 
publication. I consider THe Propucer the best stock paper 
published.”—A. A. McDonald, Potlatch, Idaho. 
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WYOMING STOCK-GROWERS INDORSE 
PACKER LEGISLATION 


AST MONTH the Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, in 
annual convention at Cheyenne, joined the list of state 
organizations that have come out in support of the pending 
legislation for federal control of meat-packers. After a pro- 
tracted and spirited debate, that evoked the usual arguments 
and recriminations, and for a time divided the assembly into 
two vociferously hostile camps, adjournment was taken to the 
ranch of the Hereford Corporation of Wyoming, near the city, 
where a conciliatory—and much-lauded—outdoor lunch was 
served. Returning, with the ochre of combat faded into mildly 
provocative tints, the stockmen, after a final bout, passed the 
following resolution by a substantial majority (which, if prece- 
dent holds true, it will now be in order for the defeated faction 
to prove was in reality only an insignificant minority): 
“WnHerREAS, The Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, in 
convention assembled at Cheyenne, Wyo., April 15 and 16, 1920, 
does appreciate the attitude of the packers in consenting to the 
decree as a result of the injunction proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney-General of the United States; now, therefore, be it 
“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Wyoming Stock 
Growers’ Association that it does indorse the new consolidated 
bill now in Congress, and urges that this federal legislation be 
enacted into law immediately, to provide adequate machinery to 


effectively carry into force the decree consented to by the pack- 
ing interests of the United States.” 


Another resolution, adopted without dissent, was to the 
following effect: 


“Resolved, That the practice in certain live-stock markets of 
holding the proceeds of unclaimed strays is dangerous and 
unfair, and we recommend that inspectors promptly report to 
the association any and all actions of commission firms which 
hold out these proceeds; it being the sense of this resolution 
that all such proceeds should be turned in to the proper state 
association, to the end that they finally may reach their right- 
ful owners.” 


With equal unanimity it was resolved: 


To urge Congress to take action looking to the sale to needy 
European countries of surplus army meats, rather than to 
throw these on the domestic market, at a loss to the government 
and to the detriment of the live-stock industry; 

To urge compensation by the state to ranchmen having 
suffered depredation on forage by elks and deer; 

To condemn the “outlaw” railway strike, seriously inter- 
fering with movement of live stock and feed; 

To recommend the appointment on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of a practical traffic man to represent the trans- 
Missouri territory; 

To indorse the activities of the Wyoming State Fair Com- 
mission for the promotion of the use of better sires and improved 
agricultural methods; 

To express appreciation to the banks of Douglas for valuable 
financial assistance extended to stock-growers of central Wyo- 
ming during the feed emergency of last spring; 

To thank live-stock inspectors at different markets for 
efficient service in the interests of the association; . 

To commend the officers of the association for faithful work 
in its behalf. 


J. C. Underwood, of Underwood, was elected president for 
the ensuing year, and T. D. O’Neil, of Big Piney, vice-president. 
Miss Alice Smith, of Cheyenne, was reappointed secretary, and 
W. C. Irvine, of Douglas, was again given the treasury port- 
folio. The 1919 executive committee was re-elected. 

It was decided to meet in Lusk next year. 


THE SOUTH DAKOTA MEETING 


HE TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 

Western South Dakota Stock Growers’ Association, held in 
Rapid City, S. D., April 12-13, 1920, was strictly a business 
gathering of bona-fide stockmen. According to the report of 
the secretary, the organization is in a thrifty condition, there 
having been added to the membership rolls 102 new members 
and 40,000 more cattle than were listed in 1918. James T. 
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Craig was re-elected president, Charles Ham first vice-president, 
and Frank M. Stewart secretary and treasurer. 

The work of the South Dakota association is badly com- 
plicated this season by the fact that on account of the drought 
a large number of Wyoming and Montana cattle were shipped 
into South Dakota for the winter, and are now about to be 
shipped or trailed back to their old ranges. ‘This makes it 
extremely difficult to check brands on the movement and to 
protect the South Dakota stockmen. The association decided 
to discontinue any gratuitous inspection at markets for non- 
members. Therefore any stockman in South Dakota who 
desires to have the benefit of the efficient market inspection 
must join that organization. 

We quote the following from the annual report of the 
secretary: 

“The year 1919 will always be remembered by the stock- 
raisers of the entire West as having produced about every 
hardship which they could be called upon to endure: severe 
April storms, which in some sections were the only moisture 
received until fall; shortage of feed and stock water; de- 
plorable shipping facilities; congested markets; and another 
severe winter beginning before the shipping season was ended. 
When the government appealed to producers of foodstuffs for 
increased production, a prompt and cheerful effort was made 


to comply, with the result that ranges and pastures were over- 
stocked; and, when the season of general drought struck us, 


‘we were helpless, and were compelled to market young and 


immature cattle, at a loss of from $15 to $35 per head. Our 
industry is at present in a decidedly chaotic condition, and 
stockmen are undecided as to what is best for them to do— 
get out while the getting is fair, or restock and continue.” 


AT THE MONTANA MEETING 


 eeeey THE ADDRESS OF WALLIS HUYDEKOPER, president 

of the Montana Stock Growers’ Association, delivered at 
the thirty-fifth annual convention of that organization at Bill- 
ings, Mont., April 20-21, 1920, we quote the following interesting 
statement about live-stock conditions in Montana, and his 
splendid plea for better live stock: 


“The year just passed has been one of unusual trial and 
trouble for the stockmen of the Northwest, and our live-stock 
interests have suffered severely. The extremely mild winter 
of last year was followed by a summer of unprecedented 
drought, which was only broken by early snowstorms of unex- 
pected severity, and our stockmen had to face the necessity of 
greatly reducing their herds as well as providing winter feed 
for their retained cattle and sheep. For most stock-owners it 
has been a time of heavy expense and limited profits, with 
considerable loss. But there is one thing which has impressed 
me most forcibly: I have never heard one word of com- 
plaint—no sobbing, no wailing over hard luck. Our big-hearted 
stockmen have taken their medicine and played the game as 
it came, with the feeling that a turn would come and that 
the future held much in store. And so it will; for no men of 
your caliber and nerve can be stopped by one, or even two, 
years of drought; and it is a certainty that our great, big 
mother-state of Montana will again open her storehouses of 
wealth and allow her live-stock children to gather, through her 
grasses and feed, the prosperity they have always enjoyed. 

“The most regrettable result of our adverse range condi- 
tion has been the- premature marketing of our young cattle, 
and particularly the breeding stock. Our state today does not 
carry over 40 per cent of its cattle of two years ago. Over 
600,000 head had to leave our borders this year—some to 
southern pastures which may return, but it is believed southern 
stockmen will purchase most of these. The sheep industry has 
been cut into in similar manner, and flocks have been greatly 
reduced. The stock retained has naturally been the best; and 
with it as a foundation, and care being used in replacement 
purchases, Montana is assured of a better grade of cattle and 
sheep than she ever had before. It may, however, be several 
years before we shall again reach what can be considered a 
normal supply of cattle; but sheep will come back more quickly. 
One thing we must be careful of, and that is to see that Montana 
is not again filled with a lot of scrub and dogie cattle from 
eastern stock-yards and other places. Every effort should be 
made to diseourage the importing of such stuff, and this is the 
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psychological time to better our herds. Quality should be our 
slogan. 
Ed * * ok Ea * a * 


“The live-stock future of our state is bright, and our star of 
prosperity has only just started to rise. But some judgment 
must be used. The large range outfits are gone forever, but we 
will carry more and better live stock than before, and handle 
it more judiciously. Let quality take the place of quantity, 
providence replace carelessness, good animal husbandry super- 
sede indifference, winter care supplant chance, and we shall find 
that we are all better off, working along more stable lines and on 
a firmer basis. All this will put us in a position, not only of 
improving our own standing as stockmen, but of helping to 
make Montana the great live-stock state of this country. We 
have the lands; we have the grass; we have the life-giving sun 
and the blue sky; we have the best livestock laws and legal 
protection of any state in the Union; and it is up to us men to 
go ahead and place Montana in her proper place in this big live- 
stock world.” 


The timely advice of Mr. Huidekoper for the raising of 
better cattle and sheep, and the elimination of the scrub ani- 
mal, applies with equal force to other western states. There 
is money in improving your herds and flocks. It will increase 
your net returns. 


CALIFORNIA CATTLEMEN IN CONVENTION 


ITH NEARLY two hundred and fifty delegates in at- 

tendance, the semi-annual convention of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association, held at Los Angeles, April 15 and 16, 
was one of the most successful gatherings in the history of 
the association. 

By unanimous vote the convention went on record against 
the establishment of union stock-yards in Los Angeles or any 
other part of California. Another resolution was, adopted ask- 
ing the California Federation of Farm Bureaus to use its best 
influence against the practice of overgrazing of ranges. State 
inspection of all slaughter-houses was advocated. The Forest 
Service was requested to permit the burning of brush in the 
Cleveland National Forest. The State Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Humane Society, and the Los Angeles Live Stock As- 
sociation were indorsed. Protest was voiced against any re- 
duction of the appropriation for the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Members were requested in future to report 
to the secretary of the association all sales of live stock. 





COLORADO STOCK-GROWERS ADOPT 
RESOLUTIONS 


HE- BOARD OF CONTROL of the Colorado Stockgrowers’ 

Association met in regular session April 29, 1920. Resolu- 
tions were passed inviting packers and members of the Live 
Stock Exchange to attend meetings of the board for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of mutual interest; opposing the passage of 
the Nolan bill, now before Congress, providing for an excise 
tax of 1 per cent per annum on land valued at more than 
$10,000; favoring the open shop; urging railroads to extend the 
time limit for return transportation to at least thirty days. 


STATE BOARD OF NEW MEXICO PROPOSES 
REVISION OF FOREST REGULATIONS 


T THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New Mexico Cattle 
and Horse Growers’ Association, held in Roswell, N. M., 
March 29-31, 1920, the State Advisory Board of that organization, 
of which Mr. H. lL. Hodge is chairman, had under consideration 
various problems connected with the national forests. It was 
decided to address a communication to the Department of Agri- 
culture, calling attention to the following facts: 


“1. That the great majority of stock under forest permit in 
this state is permanent—i.e., grazes on the forests not only 
the entire year, but year after year, and constitutes a business 
which is the breeding, not the development, of cattle; 
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“2. That, to conduct such a business, the owners must 
invest much more than the price of the cattle and the forage for 
them; 

“3. That these owners possess considerable land within the 
forests, and live upon it; 

“4, That they have spent large sums for improvements in 
the way of land cultivation, fences, corrals, water development, 
etc., on both their own and forest lands, all of which, due chiefly 
to their inaccessibility, are practically valueless without perma- 
nent grazing privileges.” 

For these reasons it was declared, to be the firm conviction 
of the board, especially in cases of purchase of ranches and 
improvements, as well as of stock under regular permit, that— 

“To curtail by the maximum limit the acquiring of. grazing 


preference for purchased permitted stock is a most unfair 
restraint of trade; 


“To allow an outsider to acquire this grazing preference by 
purchase of patented land and permitted stock, yet, by maximum- 
limit restrictions, not to allow an established permittee the 
same privilege, is unjust discrimination.” 

The memorial then continues: 


“We are aware that the regulations allow the district 
forester sometimes to waive the maximum limit, but we feel 
that the sentiment of the department is so strong against the 
slightest tendency to range monopoly that in this line district 
foresters are exceedingly loath to take any responsibility 
whatever.” 

In view of these conditions it was recommended— 


“That Regulation G-18 be amended to provide that where a 
permittee purchases permitted stock under conditions that 
would entitle him to a renewal of the grazing privilege, except 
for the existence of maximum-limit restrictions, a regular permit 
may be issued to the purchaser, after three years’ temporary 
use of the range, for the full preference, or such part of it as is 
not then needed to provide for qualified Class A applications.” 


PACKERS FIGHTING BURDICK LAW 


LEGAL FIGHT against the operation of the Burdick live- 
stock law in Kansas has been started by Armour, Swift, 
Nelson, Cudahy, and the Standard Rendering Company of Kansas 
City, which is a wing of the Kansas City Stock Yards Company. 
These concerns have secured from Judge Pollock in the United 
States District Court at Kansas City an order restraining the 
newly created Kansas Live Stock Commission. Allegations set 
forth in the petition for the restraining order follow: 
- That the law delegates legislative, judicial, and executive 
power to the Live Stock Board; 

That it gives autocratic and arbitrary power to a board 
of three men, who can legislate at any time, day or night, and 
grant, refuse, or revoke a license without notice or hearing, and 
make it a penalty, punishable by a fine of $1,000 and a year in 
jail, for anyone to do business without this license; : 

That it attempts by legislation to convert private prop- 
erty into a public utility; 

That it is a violation of the United States constitution, in 
that it takes control and use of property from its rightful owners 
without due process of law, and deprives them of equal protec- 
tion of the law. 


As other states contemplate similar legislation, the decision 
of the Kansas federal court will be awaited with interest. 


SOUTHERN CATTLE GOING TO NORTHERN 
PASTURES 


OUTHERN CATTLEMEN are taking a chance on fattening 

cattle on grass in the cut-over country of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, and Michigan this season, ignoring the unsatisfactory 
experience of those who sent drought refugees from Montana 
to that section last summer. The 1919 migration .was made 
under adverse conditions, as cattle were emaciated when moved, 
and in many cases were thrown into brushy areas on soft grass, 
causing scouring. When the north country adjacent to the 
Great Lakes is cleaned up, it will make an excellent maturing 
ground for thin southern cattle. 





THE 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SOWS 


DECREASE of close to 10 per cent in the number of breed- 

ing sows in the United States during the past year is indi- 
cated by the following figures compiled from data published by 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates: 


Per Cent of 
Est. No. Preceding 
Apr. 1, 1920 Year 

167,000 90 
6,000 75 
128,000 92 
93,000 90 
62,000 88 
13,000 91 
8,000 95 
107,000 101 
295,000 100 
18,000 82 
687,000 86 
543,000 86 
1,645,000 90 
248,000 73 
155,000 87 
109,000 91 
19,000 98 
44,000 95 
16,000 87 
211,000 97 
414,000 97 
136,000 91 
636,000 86 
24,000 70 
635,000 87 
5,000 97 
9,000 90 
20,000 90 
10,000 105 
111,000 90 
145,000 ° 92 
88,000 85 
463,000 92 
135,000 90 
38,000 93 
145,000 94 
2,000 91 
98,000 100 
245,000 90 
155,000 88 
290,000 103 
13,000 83 
17,000 92 
118,000 96 
33,000 93 
48,000 95 
367,000 98 
11,000 86 


Est. No. 
Apr. 1, 1919 
186,000 
8,000 
139,000 
103,000 
70,000 
14,000 
8,000 
106,000 
295,000 
22,000 
799,000 
631,000 
1,828,000 
340,000 
178,000 
120,000 
19,000 
46,090 
18,000 
218,000 
427,000 
150,000 
739,000 
35,000 
730,000 
5,000 
10,000 
22,000 
10,000 
123,000 
158,000 
104,000 
503,000 
150,000 
41,000 
154,000 
2,000 
98,000 
272,000 
176,000 
282,000 
16,000 
19,000 
123,000 
35,000 
51,000 
374,000 
13,000 


State 
Alabama. . 
Arizona... 
ITEBDGAS 666. o06cs bales 
6 
Colorado . 
Connecticut ....... 
Delaware. . 
Florida 
Georgia. . 
PE aks alee 3 vs 
TRU SS. sk sees eae 
Indiana. . 
Iowa.. 
MN Ss SSeS Sa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. . 
MUNN os otereesas wists 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ..... 
PACINO oe css 
Minnesota......... 
Mississippi. . 
os 
Montana .. 
Nebraska 
Nevada . . 
New Hampshire .... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio.. 
Oklahoma . 
RS eee 
Pennsylvania...... 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee ......... 
os ens c's Ss 
SOR ss See ak 
fe a 


Washington ....... 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin. . 

WEP ORO, 6) .55 a « 
9,970,000 8,985,000 


United States . 90.1 


WORLD’S PRODUCTION OF OATS AND BARLEY 
TATISTICS on the oats and barley crops of the world have 


been compiled by the Winnipeg Grain Trade News. For the 
year 1919 the figures (in bushels) for the countries named are 
as follows: 
Countries 

SSUES ss oc ds KS oe 

Spain... 

RMON Gish wiccieaitou wes 

England and Wales 

Scotland 

NN ee NS ie gigs 

Netherlands. . 

Switzerland,. . 


Oats Barley 
44,741,000 24,526,000 
27,466,000 89,011,000 

158,404,000 23,626,000 
104,456,000 45,633,000 
48,681,000 6,367,000 
32,680,000 8,327,000 
19,305,000 2,688,000 
2,607,000 625,000 
394,387,000 56,389,000 
1,248,310,000 165,719,000 
9,339,000 91,482,000 
26,480,000 
33,668,000 
5,971,000 


580,512,000 


United States 


REMPN .. gos ik Ronnaes bie ao 

Algeria 

Es) 65 Sa Scie See ods 
Totals 


10,559,000 
3,242,000 


2,104,177,000 
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Please Renew Your 
Subscription! 


The subscriptions to THE PRODUCER of 
those who have been with us from the be- 
ginning—June, 1919— expire with this issue. 
In order to avoid interruption in the delivery 
of the magazine, please send in your renewals 
atonce. It would save us much trouble and 
expense if subscriptions were renewed for a 
longer period than one year. Subscription 
for three years, $2.75; six years, $5.00. 


This notice does not apply to the individ- 
ual members of the American National Live 
Stock Association in good standing, whose 
subscription to THE PRODUCER will hereafter 
be included in dues paid to the association. 


With your ewn, send us as many new sub- 
scribers as you can manage, or send us the 
names of those who you think might be 
interested. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a Year 


‘THE PRODUCER 


515 Cooper Building Denver, Colo. 


KANSAS PASTURES ARE FILLING 


HEAVY MOVEMENT of stock cattle from the Texas store- 

house to Kansas pastures began late in April. “It looks as 
though every acre of Kansas grass would be filled,” said John 
Clay. The movement carries a large number of bovine pilgrims 
from the Northwest that went to Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico on account of drought last summer and severe weather 
this winter, Montana and Wyoming furnishing the bulk. These 
are aged cattle that can be fattened on Kansas grass and sent 
to the butcher next September. Only young cattle will be 
returned to the Northwest. 

After considerable haggling early in the season, Kansas 
pastures were finally leased on a basis of $12 to $13.50 per head 
for the season—considerably less than last year. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 24-25 — Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon, Burns, Ore. 
September 20-25 —Interstate Live Stock Fair, Sioux City, Iowa. 


October 2-10—Los Angeles Live Stock Show, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 


October 16-24 — California International Live Stock Show, San 
Francisco, Cal. 


November 1-5—Western Royal Live Stock Show, Spokane, Wash. 

November 7-12—Northwest Live Stock Show, Lewiston, Idaho. 

November 13-20 — Pacific International Live Stock Exposition, 
North Portland, Ore. 

November 27-December 4—International Live Stock Exposition, 
Chicago, I'l. 
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pucer. It has been a year of varied experiences 

for the stockman—a year of much uncertainty, 
not a little discouragement, but also one of substantial 
promise and advance along sound and lasting lines. 
The unprecedented drought of last summer, the rigors 
of the winter from which we are just emerging, levied 
their heavy toll on the range country. An unstable 
home market, a diminishing foreign demand coupled 
with increasing foreign competition, labor troubles, 
transportation difficulties, feed shortage, losses to cat- 


, \HIS ISSUE completes the first year of Tur Pro- 


. tle-feeders through declining prices, a host of untoward 


circumstances—these have been other depressing fac- 
tors tending to limit activities and restrain initiative. 
Pending legislation dealing with problems vital to the 
live-stock industry has called forth some dissent. Coun- 
terbalancing elements have been the growth of a spirit 
of co-operation, a clearer vision of the common needs 
and common interests of food-producers, and increas- 
ing assurance that out of agitation and misfortune will 
develop a better understanding and a more united senti- 
ment for a basis, firm and sound, upon which to rear 
the superstructure of the future. Contributing largely 
to this has been the remarkable increase in the strength 
and activity of the various state and local live-stock 
organizations—members of the American National Live 
Stock Association. 

Pursuing its even course, THe Propucer has navi- 
gated through these shifting currents, guided only by 
its desire to serve. On all matters on which official 
action has been taken or opinions expressed, its advo- 
cacy has been of principles and procedures sanctioned 
by the American National Live Stock Association. Be- 
\ond this, on the uncharted seas, it has had but one 
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aim: the promotion of the best interests of the live- 
_Stock industry as it saw them, 

We have endeavored to make our magazine a credit 
to the industry which gave it birth, to the association 
which fostered it, and to the many organizations and 
individuals who have so liberally contributed to its 
support. We have spared no effort to make its con- 
tents vital, varied, and interesting. In these times, 
so precarious for the publishing business, with cost of 
labor and paper mounting beyond all previously known 
bounds, we have adhered to our original standard of 
presenting a journal of attractive appearance and high- 
class mechanical make-up, 

That we have not entirely failed in our endeavors is 
attested by the innumerable testimonials of apprecia- 
tion which we are constantly receiving. These, coming 
from all classes of readers and all parts of the world, 
have been a source of gratification and encouragement 
to us. For all such expressions of sympathy and good- 
will, for all the spontaneous tributes, the willingness 
to assist, the generosity of criticism, which we have 
met on all sides, we tender our sincere thanks. 

True to our determination of giving the most for 
the least money, we have refused to listen to argu- 
ments, many and persuasive, counseling an increase in 
revenue. The subscription price of THe Propucer will 
remain One Dollar a Year. 

Give it your continued support and the benefit of 
your continued collaboration ! 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


IGHER MONEY RATES, railroad strikes and 
H traffic congestion, consumers’ increasing resist- 

ance to high prices, and a seeming abatement 
of some of the extravagance in personal expenditures, 
were the outstanding features in the business world last 
month. 

The progressive rediscount rates of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank are having a deterrent and conservative effect 
on speculative undertakings and nonessential flotations. 
Loans in Wall Street have already been reduced. Strin- 
gent money conditions are being keenly felt in live- 
stock and farming circles, and in other essential lines, 
and, unless relieved, will result in decreased production. 

Hampered transportation has limited the supply of 
coal and raw materials in factories, causing numerous 
shut-downs; but its greatest effect is noticed in the 
slackening movement of grain, which prevents farmers 
from realizing on their crops and ties up their money 
and loans. Receipts of grain at Chicago have been re- 
duced to an unheard-of minimum, and shipments from 
terminal elevators at that point have practically ceased. 
This stagnation has resulted in a sharp advance in cash 
grain prices. The opening of the grain-shipping season 
on the Great Lakes was celebrated by a strike of the 
harbor workers at several of the important lake ports. 
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The backward spring and unfavorable farming con- 
ditions, together with uncertainty as to deliveries of 
manufactured goods, have tended to curtail commercial 
activities. High prices and lack of building material 
are slowing up building operations. 

There is an undisguised uneasiness in textile cir- 
cles—sellers are more numerous than buyers—with 
some concessions on deferred deliveries. The overalls 
crusade is significant of the attitude of consumers to 
the present prices for wearing apparel. For the last 
week in April a list of wholesale quotations for impor- 
tant clothing articles disclosed more recessions than 
advances. 

In the iron and steel trade—the time-honored 
barometer of business conditions—the loss in output 
by the freight tie-up is tremendous. Several hundred 
thousand employees in the iron industry at Chicago 
are idle; over forty thousand are out of work in the 
Youngstown district. Several large automobile factories 
have suspended operations on account of lack of fuel. 
Steel prices are steady, although quotations on some 
lines have been withdrawn. 

The hide market is mostly unchanged, with some 
dulness and weakness in country hides. There is gen- 
eral complaint as to slowness in the current business 
in sole and upper leather. The undertone of the foot- 
wear market is easy. Some of the boot and shoe manu- 
facturers have slightly reduced their wholesale prices. 

The wool market is firm. New Utah clips have been 
sold at 71 cents. In the fleece-wool country growers 
are asking $1 for fine and 60 cents for medium wool. 
Financial conditions are adverse to speculative wool- 
buying on the range; consequently there will be more 
consignments than sales. 

Standard railroad and industrial stocks and bonds 
are irregular and unsettled, with a lowering tendency. 
The advance in call money rates has affected Wall 
Street operations. Liberty bonds scored a new low 
level during April. Foreign-exchange rates still fluctu- 
ate rapidly, but within a narrower limit than earlier in 
the year; at the end of April they averaged about the 
same as at the close of March. 

Figures for March show that the volume and value 
of our exports of grain and meat products declined 
sharply, while those of other commodities increased. 
The total value of all of our exports was the second 
largest on record. Imports show an increase, but the 
trade balance is abnormally in our favor. Exchange 
rates held up remarkably well, considering the large 
balance. Unofficial estimates show a further shrinkage 
in our meat and grain exports during April, and a gen- 
eral decrease in all exported commodities. 

Bradstreet’s index number for the week ending May 
1, 1920, based on the prices per pound of thirty-one 
articles used for food, was $4.98, compared with $5.05 
for the previous week and $4.96 for the corresponding 
week in 1919. 
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THE PACKERS AND THE RETAIL BUSINESS 


HERE HAS BEEN CONSIDERABLE CRITI- 

CISM among stockmen of the provision in the 

consent decree entered into between the five big 
packers and Attorney-General Palmer which perpet- 
ualiy enjoins defendant packers from engaging in the 
retail meat trade. That part of the injunction decree 
relating thereto is as follows: 

Sixth—That the defendants and each of them be, and they 
are hereby, perpetually enjoined and restrained from owning 
and operating or conducting, either directly or indirectly, sev- 
erally or jointly, by themselves or through their officers, direct- 
ors, agents, or servants, any retail meat markets in the United 
States; provided, however, that nothing contained in this decree 
shall prohibit said defendants or any of them from continuing 
to conduct the retail meat markets located at their several 
plants and maintained by said defendants primarily for the 
accommodation of their own employees, as long as said retail 
meat markets shall be continued to be operated for that purpose. 


The inception of the above provision is shrouded in 
a great deal of mystery. Did Attorney-General Palmer 
demand it? Or did the packers insist upon its being 
included? There have been some vague statements by 
packer representatives to the effect that this clause of 
the injunction was agreed to in deference to the wishes 
of the American Federation of Labor and the retail or- 
ganizations. Careful inquiry has failed to develop any 
demand from that source. 

A great many stockmen believe that the packers 
suggested this provision, and that the Attorney-General 
complacently assented to it. The big packers are there- 
fore perpetually enjoined from doing something which 
they were not contemplating doing, and which they 
have claimed all along that they do not want to do. 

There is a well-grounded belief among many stock- 
men and others that the only way in which retail 
prices of meat can be made reasonably commensurate 
with the cost of live stock on the hoof is for the big 
slaughterers to embark in the retail trade to a limited 
degree. This belief has grown into an insistent de- 
mand in some quarters. It is generally conceded that 
the retail meat business is overdone; that the present 
retail methods are uneconomical and wasteful; and 
that the retailers of meat products exact too large a 
margin of profit. When prices for live stock advanced 
a few years ago, the slaughterers and retailers were 
very prompt in increasing their prices. The high level 
of retail prices for meats, reached during peak period, 
substantially continues today, notwithstanding the fact 
that cattle and hogs are selling materially lower. 

Government charges of profiteering have so far had 
no appreciable effect on retail meat dealers. The abor- 
tive attempt of the Department of Justice to increase 
the use of the so-called cheaper cuts was met by whole- 
salers’ and retailers’ charging more for that class of 
meat. The margin between what the producer receives 
and what the consumer pays has widened phenomenally, 
and without the slightest indication of any change. 
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Obviously the present high retail prices for meats have 
seriously affected the consumption of a staple and most 
necessary article of food. Normal consumption can be 
restored only by a reduction in the retail price to a fair 
basis; for consumers balk at paying the present out- 
rageous prices—which, by the way, bear no true or 
reasonable relationship to what the producer receives 
for his live stock. In our judgment there is only one 
remedy, and that is a change in the method of retail 
distribution. Now that the big packers have agreed to 
divest themselves of unrelated lines, many stockmen be- 
lieve that, under proper regulation, they can well de- 
vote part of their energy toward solving this retail 
problem. They possess all the necessary framework 
for building up an agency to perform this service. Al] 
that is needed is some enlargement of their present dis- 
tributing facilities. 

It is only necessary for the big slaughterers to do a 
part of the retail business in meat products. The s- 
tablishment of a few tfp-to-date meat markets in repre- 
sentative consuming centers, where meat would be sold 
for a fair’ profit, would accomplish the desired end. 
When the operations of the big meat packers are regu- 
lated, there could be no danger of their monopolizing 
the retail trade. 

The first step is for Attorney-General Palmer to 
modify that provision of the consent decree as soon as 
the pending meat-packing legislation is passed by Con- 
gress. 


ADVANCE IN RAILROAD RATES 

‘HE ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY EXECU- 
“| tives has estimated that the railroads in the 

United States will need an additional revenue of 
approximately $1,017,000,000 to bring their income to 
the 6 per cent basis provided in the Transportation 
Act. They have therefore proposed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that this vast sum be secured 
through increased freight charges, without any change 
in the existing passenger fares. The advances in freight 
rates proposed by the railway executives are: 

Eastern roads (Official Classification Territory), 30.4 per 
cent, to yield an advance in all revenues of 20.1 per cent. 

Southern roads (Southern Classification Territory), 30.9 per 
cent, to provide a 20.7 per cent increase in all revenues. 

Western roads (Western Classification Territory), 23.9 per 
cent, to yield an advance in all revenues of 17 per cent. 

Eastern lines have submitted detailed statements 
of their necessities and the proposed measure of in- 
crease, but the western and southern lines simply pre- 
sented a general plan of increase. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will now con- 
sider this proposal, and all interests will be afforded 
an opportunity to be heard. In the April issue of Tue 
PRopUCER we expressed the opinion that the western 
roads in the intermountain region could not success- 
fully defend any substantial increase in freight rates. 
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In the East and South the situation is different, and 
the railroads in those territories can probably prove 
their need for much greater revenue. The interests of 
the stock industry will be carefully looked after in the 
hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ADVANCE IN YARDAGE CHARGES 


r | \HE EMPLOYEES of the Union Stock Yards and 
Transit Company in Chicago on March 27, 1920, 
presented demands for an increase in wages rang- 

ing from $30 to $35 per month per man. At that time 

there was in effect an agreement between the company 
and the men, through the medium of the United States 
federal arbitrator, that there should be no strikes or lock- 
outs, and that all differences should be submitted to the 
arbitrator. It is reported that the management pro- 
posed to submit the demand of the employees to the 
arbitrator. The employees, however, declined that 
method of settlement, and a strike was called on March 

27, at 10 pep. mM. As soon as the federal mediators 

reached Chicago, they insisted that the strikers return 

to work. This they did on April 2, and the controversy 
as to wages was submitted to Judge Samuel Alschuler, 
the federal arbitrator. 

On April 26 Judge Alschuler handed down a deci- 
sion granting the livestock handlers an increase in 
wages. Thereupon the Stock Yards Company an- 
nounced that, in order to comply with the court’s deci- 
sion, as well as to meet the increased cost of materials 
and supplies, it was imperative to increase the yardage 
charges; and, effective May 1, 1920, the following new 
charges for yardage were imposed: 


CNS bd vic ttakk cone eben alae 35 cents 
I wiv. oc ae al wan dc eae Og Ue ee 20 cents 
PN 55 Binsin wd es doa ea ee 12 cents 
RON: fis rece eee eas wk bs RHE han deo 8 cents 
FRE Sos wc cacllncey vids sles uanaee 35 cents 


This is an increase of 5 cents per head on cattle, 
and a proportionate increase on other stock. Based on 
1919 receipts at Chicago, these new yardage charges 
will yield a gross increase of approximately $440,000. 
Chicago stock-yard officials estimate that the increase 
in wages and supplies, etc., would total more than the 
increase in yardage charges. 

Per animal, the increase in yardage charges is in- 
significant, and we have no present disposition to ques- 
tion either its fairness or the necessity for imposing it. 
However, there should be an agency to pass on the rea- 
sonableness, not only of this increase, but also of the 
charges of the commission men, the practices of the 
traders, and the operations of the packers. A _ live- 
stock commission, such as is contemplated in the pend- 
ing meat-packing legislation now before Congress, pro- 
vides for just such an agency. 

In the case in point the employees got an increase. 
The Stock Yards Company passed it on to the producer 
of live stock. Everyone but the producer seems to be 
able to extract a cost-plus profit. 
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Stockmen suffered severely from this strike in the 
Chicago stock-yards. In fact, all the losses sustained 
through this unwarranted strike of the yard men will 
be paid by the producer. At the present writing the 
farmer is also footing the bill for the cost of the outlaw 
strike of switchmen in Chicago and elsewhere. 
pays the freight ; he cannot pass the buck. 


Jones 


THE LAST STRAW 


N THE HEELS of the disastrous drought of 
last summer, necessitating the movement of live 


stock to other pastures at great expense, high 
prices for feed, and the sharp decline in prices for cat- 
tle, the unprecedented spring blizzards in the West and 
Northwest, with a trail of unusual losses of live stock 
and a terrific shrinkage in condition of the animals 
that survived, will seem to many afflicted stockmen as 
the last straw that broke the camel’s back. It proves 
the adage that misfortunes never come singly. The cup 
of the afflicted range cowman is overflowing. His 
patience with the vagaries of the weather is more than 
exhausted. 

On top of these calamities comes utter inability to 
finance live-stock loans. The Federal Reserve Banks have 
tightened up. It is well-nigh impossible to get any 
money from them even with a jimmy. In their efforts 
to restrict credit by a progressive rediscount rate, and 
thereby to minimize nonessential loans, they are draw- 
ing the line too fine on livestock paper and fatally 
crippling an industry on which the food and prosperity 
of our nation so largely depend. It seems incredible 
that the men at the head of our great financial insti- 
tutions should be so blind to the vital necessities of 
the producers of this country. Stockmen already over- 
burdened with tremendous losses, and whose prospec- 
tive profits are diminishing or nil, are not in a posi- 
tion to stand the progressive high discount rates de- 
signed to restrict credit. If they had enjoyed some war 
profits, the situation would be different. But, accord- 
ing to reports, they are even denied credit at the higher 
rates. This short-sighted policy will kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg. Unless there is a prompt change 
in the tactics of the Federal Reserve Banks as to the 
discount of live-stock paper, this country will soon be 
confronted with a cattle shortage unparalleled in our 
history. 

Live-stock patrons of the Tenth Federal Reserve 
Bank at Kansas City have filed charges against that 
institution for discrimination and failure to take care 
of maturing live-stock loans and for refusal to extend 
any new credit. It is sound finance at this critical 
period to discriminate against nonessential flotations, 
speculation, wildcat promotions, luxuries, and improve- 
ments that can well be deferred; but this is no time 
to take away from the farmer and stockman the neces- 
sary credit to enable him to feed the nation. 
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WHO IS TO DO AMERICA’S WORK? 

F SURFACE INDICATIONS are a criterion, senti- 
] ment throughout the country is rapidly crystalliz- 

ing in favor of a revision of our immigration laws. 
The un-American literacy test, opposed by three Presi- 
dents and finally passed by Congress over Wilson’s veto, 
is beginning to bear its inevitable fruit. Of doubtful 
justice, and more than questionable wisdom, in normal 
times, under the extraordinary conditions created by 
the war and post-war problems its defects are becom- 
ing painfully patent. 

If we persist in barring out the Pole, the Lithua- 
nian, the Croat, the Greek, the Sicilian—all that hetero- 
geneous, horny-fisted crew from eastern and southern 
Europe who in the past have done our rough work— 
simply because as children in their home lands they 
did not learn to read or write, who in future is to lay 
our rails, dig our coal and iron ore, or feed the hell- 
fires of our steel furnaces? It is manifest that native 
Americans will not do these things. 

The red agitator who engineers our strikes, the 
soap-box elocutionist who paints in roseate colors the 
blessings of a proletariat millennium, the syndicalist 
who preaches sabotage and wreckage, the I. W. W. 
who incites to open sedition and rebellion, the parlor 
Bolshevik who in a hundred insidious ways is endeavor- 
ing to undermine the faith in our institutions—these 
are not the people whom the law denies entrance; for 
these can all pass the kindergarten test prescribed by 
the officials at Ellis Island. And if the ignorant alien 
—plastic raw material in the hands of anyone whom he 
trusts—too often falls easy prey to the seductive vapor- 
ings of these smooth-tongued evil-mongers, is it any 
wonder? Who, when everything is said, is most to 
blame? Have we ourselves done all we could, and 
should, to draw him to us, gently and intelligently— 
teaching him to understand our language and our ways, 
weaving his native endowments into the warp and woof 
of our national life? 

During the past six months, for the first time in 
many decades, more people have left the United States 
than have arrived at our ports. The movement away 
from our shores is constantly gaining momentum. And 
these travelers are not tourists bound for the battle- 
fields of Europe—the great majority of them belong to 
the working classes. Home ties are asserting them- 
selves. Many of the restrictions and inhibitions which 
made them seek larger opportunities across the sea 
have been removed by the war. Free republics are 
everywhere rising from the ashes of collapsed despotisms. 
The millions of bread-winners who lost their lives in 
the great struggle must be replaced. Cities must be re- 
built. Fields must again be made to yield. There is 
plenty to do for all. And what, once more, have we 
done to keep them here? 

But it is not alone the factory, the mine, the mill, 
the ship-yard, that are curtailing production for lack 
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of labor. The basic industry of agriculture is feeling 
the effects of the drain. Each year our own young 
men are leaving the farms by the thousands, and agri- 
cultural labor is increasingly difficult to obtain. Our 
own country boys prefer the attractions of the Great 
White Way, the ease and comforts of the city, and the 
high wages paid in manufacturing industries, to split- 
ting rails, or hoeing potatoes, or milking the paternal 
cow. 

As a consequence, the farmer, unable to secure the 
necessary assistance even at wages twice as high as he 
paid a few years ago, at last finds himself forced to re- 
strict his acreage and reduce the size of his herd. For 
which the city must pay. And then the city demurs; 
the farmer is called a profiteer; the mechanic and fac- 
tory worker go on strike. For which everybody pays. 

What will be the ultimate outcome of this? Where 
is the remedy to be sought? Must we reverse the poli- 
cies of a century, recant our fine-sounding campaign 
slogans about “America for Americans” and “the Amer- 
ican standard of living,’ forget the “yellow peril”— 
and swallow the nasty pill of importing coolies from 
China and Japan to do our menial labor? Will this 
thing work itself out in the traditional, leisurely, hap- 
hazard Anglo-Saxon way in which we have muddled 
through so many trying periods before? Or are we 
being driven straight toward a fundamental readjust- 
ment of all our means and methods of production along 
lines to which those of us who have been loudest in 
their opposition to socialism and all it stands for may 
presently be compelled to give more heed than they in 
their smugness like to contemplate? 


A LIVING WAGE FOR POSTAL EMPLOYEES 


HAT OUR POSTAL SERVICE is fast deterio- 

rating is conceded on all sides. Not even Wash- 

ington disputes it any longer. Vexatious delays 
in mail deliveries are the rule. Confusion and lack of 
discipline seem to pervade the entire department. The 
recent strike only served to emphasize a situation that 
threatens to become chronic. 

Baiting Burleson has brought no relief. The cause 
lies deeper than mere administrative inefficiency. It is 
intimately bound up with the economic upheaval to 
which every branch of our national life is being sub- 
jected. Government service is ruled by the same laws 
as private business. 

To draw the right kind of men into the postal serv- 
ice, and to keep them there, they must be paid a living 
wage—they must be paid a wage commensurate with 
the responsibilities which they are asked to assume, and 
approximately equal to that paid for similar work by 
private concerns. Such a wage is not paid now. Letter- 
carriers and postal clerks are as woefully underpaid as 
they are overworked. As a result, the younger men are 


leaving the service in ever-increasing numbers, seeking 


more remunerative employment elsewhere; while the 
veterans, too old or too loyal to quit, are left to do 
double work; or the work is turned over to inexperi- 
enced novices, adding to the chaos. 

This is a deplorable and wholly inexcusable condi- 
tion. Niggardly treatment of public servants is a dis- 
graceful policy for any country. It is doubly disgrace- 
ful for a country like ours, where the needs of the na- 
tional exchequer cannot be pleaded in extenuation. Let 
Congress get busy and pass the necessary legislation to 
put these men on an equal footing with their fellows. 
They deserve well at the hands of the people. The peo- 
ple want to see them compensated for the faithful per- 
formance of important and arduous duties on a suffi- 


ciently liberal scale to keep them well removed from 
the verge of privation. 
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“I am very much impressed with THE Propvucer, and con- 
sider I am getting more information out of it than any 
other journal that is published in the live-stock interest.”—J. 
W. Holtman, commission merchant, South St. Joseph, Mo. 
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WASHINGTON LETTER 


BY DUNNE MANWAY 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 3, 1920. 

HE FIGHT FOR PACKER LEGISLATION was advanced 

another step during the latter part of April, when, at the 
conclusion of the searching hearings held by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, a subcommittee was appointed to draft 
a new bill. This subcommittee consists of Gilbert N. Haugen, 
of Iowa, chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, Sidney 
Anderson, of Minnesota, sponsor for the Anderson bill, and J. C. 
McLaughlin, of Michigan, Republicans; Thomas L. Rubey, of 
Missouri, and J. W. Rainey, of Illinois, Democrats. 

Congressman Rainey is, of course, opposed to any form of 
legislation. It was he who was in general charge of the House 
hearings on behalf of the opposition. The other members of 
the committee, however, are rated as being favorable to some 
pian of federal supervision of the meat-packing industry. That 
this committee will draft a measure substantially recognizing 
the fact that the great markets of the country are public utili- 
ties, and that the federal government should undertake to 
guarantee to the producers fair dealing and open competition, 
is regarded as certain. 

The arguments which are now being circulated by the 
packer representatives among members of Congress no longer 
oppose the general suggestion of government supervision of the 
markets, but attempt to draw a distinction between the stock- 
yards and the packing houses. For example, in a pamphlet 
issued this month by Swift & Co., denouncing the Gronna bill, 
the statement appears: “It [the Gronna bill] hopelessly com- 
bines regulation of private business [packing companies] with 
regulation of what might be considered a public utility [the 
stock-yards].” The recognition on the part of Swift & Co. that 
the stock-yards may be public utilities is the strongest sort of 
evidence of the progress achieved by the advocates of legisla- 
tion. It may be expected, therefore, that the fight from now 
on, so far as the packers are concerned, will be aimed at con- 
fining the legislation within as narrow limits as may be pos- 
sible. 

Some hope may have been entertained by the opponents of 
legislation that all action might be delayed until after the elec- 
tion. It was recognized that Congress is practically unanimous 
in the desire to adjourn on or before June 1, and it was 
hoped that the pressure of appropriation bills, and possible fur- 
ther discussion of the peace situation, would so clog the ma- 
chinery that the packer bills would be lost in the shuffle. 
This hope was dashed, however, on May 3, when Senator 
Gronna, chairman of the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, announced that he would ask the Senate to take the 
bill up at an early date. Later Senator Kenyon, of Iowa, let 
it be understood that the enactment of the bill before the 
summer adjournment would be insisted upon. 

Any attempt to sidetrack the Gronna bill under circum- 
stances of this kind, on the eve of national conventions, would 
have political effects which the party leaders would not care 
to invite, so that there seems to be every prospect of action, in 
the Senate at least, before the end of May. The enactment of 
the Gronna bill in the upper body, it is predicted, will exert 
a most favorable influence on the situation in the House. 


MONTANA CATTLE MOVEMENT IN 1919 


HAT MONTANA’S CATTLE HERDS were badly broken up 

as a result of the drought conditions prevailing in that state 
during the summer and fall of 1919 is indicated by the reports 
of the brand inspectors of the Montana Cattlemen’s Association. 
A total of 641,337 cattle and calves were shipped out of Montana 
during 1919. This number represents an increase of 234,922 
head, or 57 per cent, over 1918; of 308,281 head, or 90 per cent, 
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over 1917; and of 413,509 head, or 18 per cent, over 1916. As 
compared with the previous ten-year average, cattle and calf 
shipments from Montana during 1919 showed an increase of 171 
per cent. 

That this vast increase in shipments meant a severe drain 
on the state’s cattle supply is evidenced not only by the fact 
that the number shipped out during the past year was within 
571,000 of the total number of cattle in the state, as shown by 
census figures compiled in the spring of 1919, but also by the 
character of the shipments. Drought made necessary the exodus 
of many thousand head of breeding cattle, immature steers, 
and calves that under more favorable climatic conditions would 
not have been included in the outgoing movement until one to 
three years later. 


WESTERN LAMB CROP BELOW NORMAL 


EPORTS FROM THE WEST reaching Chicago and Omaha 
recently confirm the impression that the 1920 lamb crop 
will be far below normal. Early lambing was successful, but 
the April and May end of the crop is deficient. Flocks went into 
the winter in poor condition, and in many localities, despite 
a heavy feed bill, ewes were unable to take care of their offspring 
at lambing time. Idaho and Washington have fared best; Mon- 
tana and Wyoming worst. As restocking requirements will be 
heavy, the movement of both fat and feeder lambs to Chicago 
and Omaha during the coming season will be much lighter 
than last year. Little contracting has been done on the range, 
about 100,000 Idaho lambs having been taken at $14, and it is 
improbable that many ventures of this kind will be undertaken. 


WHEAT AND RYE OUTLOOK 


ASED ON REPORTS of correspondents and agents, the 

Bureau of Crop Estimates makes public the following esti- 
mates of the condition of the wheat and rye crops on April 1: 

The average condition of winter wheat was 75.6 per cent of 
a normal, against 99.8 on April 1, 1919, 78.6 on April 1, 1918, and 
84.1 the average condition on April 1 for the past ten years. 
There was a decline in condition from December 1, 1919, to 
April 1, 1920, of 9.6 points, as compared with an average decline 
in the past ten years of 5.4 points between these dates. On 
the assumption of average abandonment of acreage and average 
influences on the crop to harvest, the condition on April 1 fore- 
shadows a production of about 483,617,000 bushels, which com- 
pares with 731,636,000 bushels, the estimated production in 1919, 
and 565,099,000 in 1918. 

The average condition of rye on April 1 was 86.8 per cent 
of a normal, against 90.6 on April 1, 1919, 85.8 on April 1, 1918, 
and 89 the average condition for the past ten years on April 1. 
The condition of rye points to a production of approximately 
75,841,000 bushels. Last year’s estimated production was 
88,478,000 bushels, the 1918 crop 91,041,000, and the average of 
the preceding five years 50,001,000 bushels. 


WORLD-WIDE WHEAT SHORTAGE 


es OF A WORLD-WIDE WHEAT SHORTAGE 
this year, and a world-wide increase in demand, are reported 
by the American Agricultural Trade Commissioner in London, 
who states that bread is selling in England at the highest price 
which the workingman would tolerate without grave disorders. 
Nothing can be expected from Russia, and Europe is turning 
to the United States, Canada, Australia, India, and Argentina. 
The British government has announced the maximum price for 
the 1920 crop to be. the average price of imported wheat of 
similar quality, provided the price paid the home grower shall 
not exceed $2.89 per bushel. Prices of United States imports 
are ranging from $3.04 to $4.11, or an average of $3.46, per 
bushel. : 
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THE PRODUCER invites the stockmen of the country to take 
advantage of its columns to present their views on problems 
of the day as they affect their industry. It solicits correspond 
ence on topics of common concern, such as stock, crop, and 
weather conditions, doings of state and local organizations, 
records of transactions of more than individual interest. Make 
it your medium of exchange for live-stock information between 
the different sections of the stock-raising region. Address all 
communications to THE PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, 
Denver, Colorado. 








IN PRAISE OF FOREST SERVICE 
HYATTVILLE, Wyro., April 24, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I have noted with interest the letter of S. C. Dunn in the 
April number of THe Propucer concerning his experience with 
our national forests. Not knowing the conditions under which 
Mr. Dunn uses the forest, I cannot pass upon his case; but my 
own experience, running through more than twenty years of 
range work, justifies this statement: Without our forest reserve, 
we in this section would have been put out of business by tramp 
sheep, by bunches of steers bought to speculate on an expected 
advance in the market, and by unlimited numbers of range 
horses. 

Our range-riders ride each range every season to determine 
its carrying capacity, to note if it has been overstocked or under- 
stocked, and make their report to the supervisor accordingly. 
We have so far been fortunate in securing men of practical 
common-sense and fair-mindedness to handle our forest, and no 
encroachment of non-permittees is tolerated. An overstocked 
range is cut to its capacity; an undergrazed one is promptly 
filled. 

The users of the forest are placed, so far as possible, in 
closest touch with their home ranches. 

We have the constant assurance that our interests are safe- 
guarded against an influx of outside stock. 

R. D. MERCER. 


FOREST SERVICE CRITICISED 
HYATTVILLE, Wyo., April 5, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In the March issue of THE Propucer there is quite a long 
article in regard to grazing fees on the national forests, con- 
taining a list of expenditures charged against the Forest Serv- 
ice, which makes very interesting reading. Besides these un- 
reasonable charges, I do not see why some of the expenses 
of the late war, since the armistice, should not also be charged 
to the same funds. 


A great proportion of the general expenditure could be 
done away with without harming the Service. In our section 
of the reserve Uncle Sam pays rangers from October until the 
first of May—practically seven months—while they do little 


but draw their pay. There are no forest fires, and they can re- 
port the amount of snow from the valley. This, of course, is 
very nice for the ranger, as he can draw his pay, work for 
himself, and take care of his sheep. 

How long is the present attitude of the Service going to 
continue? We are a long way from railroad transportation 
here, and are compelled to raise stock for a living; but the 
policy of the supervisors of the Big Horn Reserve is to put 
the near users of the reserve out of business. Last year, on 
this creek alone, three young married men, with families, sold 
out and are sitting down now on this account. 

The fact of the matter is that men having big investments 
in ranch property on which to raise hay are more vitally in- 
terested in the good care of the reserve, so that it will furnish 
the utmost limit of its feed, not only for one year, but for 
the years to come, than any hired man of the government. As to 
the fees themselves, the stockmen, as a whole, are willing to 
pay a fair price for what they get; but when, through igno- 
rance of the Forest Service, a certain portion or division of 
a reserve is overstocked, it is not right that the users should 
have to suffer financially for their mistakes. There should be 
some way in which these matters could be readjusted. 

You ask a ranger how many cattle in a certain length of 
time will graze out a certain section of range, and he will tell 
you that he does not know. The supervisor stated last spring 
before a number of the stockmen here that “they did not figure 
on area in estimating the number of stock on a range.” This 
sounds fishy to a man running stock, because, if he is going to 
rent a field for pasture, the first question he asks is how many 
acres there are in it. Why should the cowman have to be 
short six weeks’ feed of his four and a half months, and his 
neighbor sheepman have grass to burn? 

These matters are of great interest to people like me. If 
it is the intention of the government to take particular pains 
to rub it into the young men—the future citizens—let the men 
at the head of affairs say so, that the people may be able to 
protect themselves. 

W. J. Boor. 


PACKER THEORY AND BREEDER FACT 
Marra, Tex., April 15, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In a recent advertisement J. Odgen Armour is quoted as 
saying: “It costs no more to raise a 1,200-pound steer than a 
600-pound scrub.” The advertisement carries a picture of a 
stock-yard scene in which two men on horseback are looking at 
what appear to be two steers in adjoining pens—one representing 
the lean and the other the fat kind. The inference is that one of 
the parties on horseback is Mr. Armour, and that, as he viewed 
the two steers, the thought expressed in the words quoted flashed 
through his fertile brain. 

It is indeed fortunate that a man with the recognized busi- 
ness ability of Mr. Armour should see fit to advertise and give 
to the cattle-raisers the benefit of his superior knowledge. The 
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average cattleman never had the opportunity of studying the 
cattle business from a stock-yard or packer point of view; and, 
had it not been for this ray of light—coming, as it does, from 
such unquestionable authority—we might have continued to 
labor under the delusion that in order to raise good steers 
it is necessary to keep well-bred cows and bulls, even though 
they cost considerably more than scrub stock. Had Mr. Armour 
not seen fit to impart to us this valuable bit of information, 
we might have wasted a lot of time and money in providing 
ample feed for our steers, with the impression that the more 
feed the fatter and heavier the steer. Until now we were of the 
opinion that a dairy calf raised on skimmed milk hardly figured 
any cost at all compared with the pure-bred or high-grade calf 
of the beef breeds, which utilizes all the milk of its dam, supple- 
mented by other high-priced feed. 


“Tt costs no more to raise a 1,200-pound steer than a 600- 
pound scrub.” Cut this out, boys, and paste it in your hats! 
Just think what money we could coin in the cattle business if we 
were possessed of the keen business insight and judgment of the 
packer! 


L. C. BRITE. 


WHY NOT A CATTLE TRUST? 


Hat CREEK, Wyo., April 23, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

What would be the matter with a cattle combine for the 
Northwest, South; and Middle West, to fix the price on cattle 
the same as the sugar and other trusts now do on their prod- 
ucts? This could be accomplished, I think, if each one con- 
tributed to a fund large enough to keep some of the little 
fellows from shipping too soon—that is, to tide them over by 
meeting their notes long enough to make the packers pay 
what the cattlemen ask for their stuff. I do not mean exorbi- 
tant prices, but fair prices, and uniform with other things 
which the cattle people have to buy. Are there not brains 
enough among the cattlemen to discover some way of protect- 
ing themselves against the packers, commission men, etc.? It 
is tiresome, to say the least, to live out on the range and work 
for nothing but board and clothes. 

The wife of a little fellow, 
Mrs. F. Hanson. 


UPPER GREEN VALLEY IN SERIOUS PLIGHT 


Bie Piney, Wyo., April 10, 1920. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

We are having the hardest winter I have ever known in 
this part of the country. Hay prices have climbed to unprece- 
dented heights, and- other feeds are in proportion. The loss will 
probably be very heavy. With falling prices of cattle and 
ascending prices of labor and living, the ranchers are in bad 
shape to begin another season. 


At the recent meeting of the Upper Green River Valley 
Cattle Association practically every member who had not already 
subscribed entered his name as a subscriber to THE PRODUCER. 

P. W. JENKINS. 


LIVE-STOCK EMISSARIES GOING TO SOUTH 
AMERICA 


B. BURKE, of the Bureau of Markets, and E. Z. Russell, 

* of the Bureau of Animal Industry, will leave shortly 
for Buenos Aires, whence they will make a six-months’ trip 
through Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay, and Brazil, with a view 
to promoting trade relations between the United States and 
South America, especially with respect to pure-bred live stock. 
It is proposed to establish an office in South America through 
which the importation of pure-bred animals from the United 
States will be encouraged. 
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THE CATTLEMAN’S DOLLARS— 
WHERE THEY GO 


S A SUPPLEMENT to the highly significant communication 
by E. D. Newman, entitled “A Cowman’s Dollar—Where It 
Went,” which appeared in the April issue of THE PropUCER and 
which has attracted considerable attention,-we tabulate below 
some interesting data submitted by Fred H. Bixby, president of 
the California Cattlemen’s Association, showing his experience 
with eighty days’ feeding of sixty head of steers on his ranch 
early this year: 
BOUGHT—60 steers, weighing 54,460 Ibs. (at 10 cents per 
Ib.) -.-. 
Feed—56,700 oma cut hay, at $35 a ton 
489 sacks beet pulp, at $45 a ton 
472 sacks cottonseed meal, at $68.87 a ton. 


$5,446.00 


- 1,625.33 


Total feed bill 3,717.83 
Total cost of steers 

SOLD—60 steers, weighing 69,995 lbs. 
Less 3% shrink 2,100 Ibs. 


$9,163.83 


67,895 lbs. (at 11% cents per Ib.) 7,807.93 
$1,355.90 
908 Ibs. 
1,131 Ibs. 
223 Ibs. 


$ 90.80 
61.96 


Total net loss on steers 
Average weight at purchase 
Average weight at sale 
Average gain in weight 


Average cost at purchase 
Average cost per head for feed 


Total cost per head 
Average price at sale 


$152.76 
130.13 


Net loss per head $ 22.63 


Cost of feed per day per steer $0.77 
Cost of labor per day per steer .03 


$0.80 
From this should be deducted the value of the fertilizer secured. 


EVERY FARM SHOULD RAISE ITS OWN FEED 


RODUCTION OF ENOUGH FEED for its family live stock, 
work stock, and commercial live stock is second in impor- 
tance only to producing food for the family, in the opinion of 


the Department of Agriculture. Farm-management studies in 
the southern states indicate that the most profitable farms not 
only produce the necessary farm feeds, but have a surplus of 
them to sell, and that the live stock is usually of better quality 
and better grade on the farms producing a surplus than on farms 
where staple feeds are bought. These facts are brought out in 
a series of sixteen tests designed by the Department of Agri- 
culture to show whether or not a farm ‘is being efficiently 
managed. 

The average farm family, made up of five adult persons or 
their equivalent, requires for its proper maintenance two cows, 
forty fowls, and one pig for each adult person or his equivalent. 
Enough calves should be raised to replace each cow reaching 
the age of eight years. This family live stock, it is calculated, 
will require 1 ton of corn and cob meal, 1,234 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 55 bushels of corn, 40 bushels of oats, 4,200 pounds of 
cow-pea hay, 2,100 pounds of oat hay, 4,200 pounds of corn 
roughage, green forage from 2 acres, and 5 acres of pasture 
or their equivalent. A fair provision to a head for work stock 
is 60 bushels of corn, 40 bushels of oats, and 3 tons of roughage. 


“THE Propucer is getting to be an excellent stock paper. I 
read it very closely. It is gathering some fine statistics which 
will be very valuable to the cattle interests of America. It is 
a pity that more people do not take THE Propwucer, as it gives 
fine insight into many subjects that are valuable to cattlemen 
and which they should get very familiar with.’—A. M. Mce- 
Faddin, Victoria, Tex. 
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ADVANCE IN GRAZING FEES NOT FAVORED 
BY FOREST SERVICE 


N VIEW OF CERTAIN STATEMENTS that have been made, 
to the effect that officials of the Forest Service were favor- 
able to the increase in grazing fees on national forests proposed 
by the Committee on Agriculture of ‘ie House of Representa- 
tives, we take pleasure in publishing the following letter from 
Colonel Henry S. Graves, the retiring Chief Forester, to Gilbert 
N. Haugen, chairman of the committee, clearly setting forth the 
attitude of the Service and the Department of Agriculture on 

this question: . 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3, 1920. 


“Hon. Gilbert N. Haugen, 

“House of Representatives. 
“My DEAR Mr. HAUGEN: 

“The importance of the question as to the grazing fees 
charged on the national forests is so great that I wish to sum- 
marize briefly the position of the Forest Service on this matter, 
as expressed by Colonel Greeley and myself to you this morning. 

“The fees for grazing permits were finally established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture in 1918, after an exhaustive inves- 
tigation and extended hearings, as representing the actual 
value of the pasturage under the restrictions and conditions 
imposed by the Forest Service with a view to making the range 
increasingly productive. The Secretary of Agriculture then 
authorized: the Forest Service to issue permits for five-year 
periods in cases where the use of national-forest ranges was 
sufficiently settled so that rights to graze stated quantities of 
stock for five-year periods could properly be authorized. Five- 
year permits have, in fact, been issued for approximately 60 
per cent of the stock using the national forests. These five-year 
permits provide, among other things, for the schedule of grazing 
fees fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture in 1918. While the 
permits are necessarily, as a matter of federal law, revocable in 
the discretion of the Secretary of Agriculture, it was understood 
that the schedule of grazing fees fixed in 1918 would apply dur- 
ing the life of these permits, in so far as the matter lay in the 
discretion of the Department of Agriculture. 

“It is my conviction, therefore, that the good faith of the 
Department of Agriculture is committed to maintaining the 
existing grazing fees during the life of the present five-year 
permits. It is true that the greatly iaflated values during the 
last two years, combined with the effects of serious droughts in 
some of the western states, have for the time being made the 
present commercial value of national-forest pasturage greater 
than the existing scale of grazing fees. Wholly aside from the 
question as to the permanence of the present scale of values, 
or as to the wisdom of the United States government taking 
advantage of the situation in a purely commercial spirit, I am 
convinced that the public gain through the encouragement given 
by conservative fees to the development of agricultural land 
in the vicinity of the forests, to the increased production of hay, 
and to the increase in the production of live stock, much more 
than offsets any financial loss in the grazing fees themselves. 
I am satisfied that the present fees should remain in effect until 
the close of the season of 1923, when, following a thorough 
appraisal of the value of national-forest range under the condi- 
tions then existing, the grazing fees should be redetermined and 
established on a basis which represents the actual value of the 
privileges obtained. 

“The foregoing was the position which we undertook to 
present at the hearings of the House committee. After the 








general hearings, it was my understanding that the committee 
desired to insert some language in the bill directing an increase 
in the fees. Accordingly I undertook to co-operate with the 
subcommittee in drafting language that would meet their 
desires. This action on my part did not, however, mean an 
advocacy to take action that failed to recognize the good faith 
of the department in the matter of its five-year permits already 
issued. 


“If, however, the Congress does not approve the depart- 
ment’s policy, I feel that any provision, in the appropriation bill 
or otherwise, regarding an increase in the fee, should be a very 
clear-cut direction which would make it mandatory upon the 
Secretary of Agriculture to immediately reappraise the existing 
commercial value of national-forest pasturage, and thereupon 
to re-establish the grazing fees in accordance with such ap- 
praised value. If this course is taken, an appropriation of at 
least $25,000 should be available for the cost of reappraisal. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


“H. S. GRAVEs, 
“Forester.” 
GRAZING PERMITS ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


FOR 1920 


O MR. WILL C. BARNES, Assistant Forester in Charge of 

Grazing, we are indebted for the following interesting 
table, showing the number of stock authorized by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to graze on each of the national forests during 
the grazing season of 1920. 


As will be noted, the number of cattle and horses on the 
forests for 1920 has been reduced about 15,000 from the previous 
year, and the number of sheep about 291,000. This has been 
due principally to the recalling of the temporary permits issued 
during the war for the purpose of increasing the supply of 
meat and wool. During that period the secretary felt it desir- 
able to make unusual efforts to increase the production of these 
articles, even at the risk of overgrazing the forest ranges. With 
the close of the war these temporary permits have been gradu- 
ally withdrawn wherever, in the opinion of the department, the 
ranges have been too heavily grazed and damage was likely to 
follow. 

It is interesting to note, in this connection, that, beginning 
with 1913, the number of sheep grazed on the national forests 
has been practically constant, being around 8,500,000 head of 
grown animals. The number of cattle, however, has increased 
slightly from year to year, until in 1920 over 500,000 more head 
of this class of stock were being grazed than in 1913. 

The change in the number of permittees has kept pace with 
these figures. In 1913 there were 22,032 cattle permittees and 
5,434 sheep permittees; in 1920, 32,528 cattle permittees and 6,624 
sheep permittees. From this it will be seen that, while the 
number of sheep has remained about the same in this eight-year 
period, nevertheless the owners of sheep have increased in num- 
ber about 20 per cent; which means that the permits of the 
larger owners have been cut down and the ranges divided up so 
as to give the smaller men an opportunity for grazing a few 
animals. 
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trict 5, the State of California; District 6, Washington and 
Oregon, and the two Alaskan forests; District 7, the eastern 
section of the country, the Arkansas and Florida forests, the 
Wichita Forest in Oklahoma, and the various Appalachian 
forests which have been established out of lands purchased 
under the Weeks Law. 


In explanation of the table it may further be stated that 
District 1 comprises all of Montana and the northern part of 
Idaho; District 2, all of Colorado, the one forest in Nebraska, 
and two or three forests east of the Yellowstone Park in Wyo- 
ming; District 3, all of New Mexico and Arizona; District 4, all 


of Utah, the southern half of Idaho, and all of Nevada; ‘Dis- 


Nuuwver of stock authorized 


Cattle 
Forest Horses 
District 1 
saroke 
Beartooth (5) 
Beaverhead (5) 
Bitterroot 
Blackfeet 
Cabinet 
Clearwater 
Coeur d'Alene 
Cust er-Sioux( 5c) 
Deerlodge (5) 
Flathead 
Gallatin 
Helena 
Jefferson (5) 
Kenikeu 
Kootenai 
Lewis & Clark 
Lolo 
Madison (56) 
Miseoula 
Nezperce 
Pend Oreille 
Selway 
St. Joe 


* 


+ 


District 2 
er (5) 
Battlement (5c) 
Bighorn (5) 
Bleck Hills (5c) 
Cochetopa (5) 
Colorado 
Durango (5) 
‘onnison (5) 
Harney (6c) " .950 
Heyden (58) 7'400 
Holy Cross-Sopriss) 26, 205 
Leadville (5) 
Medicine Bow (5) - 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montezuma (5) 
Nebraska 
Pike (5) 
Rio Grende (5) 
Routt (5s) 
Sen Isabel (5) 
San Juan (5) 
Shoshone (5) + 
Uncompahgre (5) + 
Weshakie (5) + 
White River (5) +« 


,. 
31,035 
20 850 
22.200 
13/775 
38.025 


ee tee ee 


572,765 


District 3 
Kpache (5) 
Cerson (58) 
Coconino (5) 
Coronado (50) 
Crook (5e) 
Datil (5) 
Gile (5) 
Lincoln (5) 
Menzano (5) 
Prescott (5) 
Santa Fe (5) 
Sitgreaves (58) 
Tonto (50) 
Tusayan (5) 


47,000 
11,950 
47,000 
55,000 
32,600 
56,000 
57.600 
34.000 
12,000 
69,400 
18,000 

9.000 
63,300 
28: 900 


District 4 


ey (5) 
Boise (5) 
Bridger (5) 
Cache (5) 
Caribou (5) 
Challis (5) 
Dixie-Sevier (5) 
Fillmore 
Fishlake (58) 
Humboldt 
Idaho (5) 
Kaibab 
La Sal (5) 
Lemhi (5) 
Manti 
Minidoka (5) 
Nevada (5) 
Payette (5) 
Powell-Sevier(5) 


Legend: 


t)eteoertreonpe tae 


++ 


_*_ 42,800 


Sheep 


Swine Goats 


- 70,000 
= 43,350 
-120,700 
- 66,000 
- 15,000 
25,000 
+ 50/000 
20 ,000 
- 5,550 
61,800 
+ 6,000 
45,100 
- 68,500 


eoeeeeeee 
oerteee 


94/100 
25: 600 
52'000 
32.000 

1,188,200 


eT eSESt EPH 


28 , 500 


1,612,990 


- 55,500 
“190000 


+106, 000 


GRAZING ALLOWANCES, 1920 


Yeerlong rates 
(Cents } 
H. Sw. S&S Forest 
District 4 (Cont.) 
elmon!5) 
Sewtooth (5) 
Targhee (5) 
Teton 
Toiyabe (5) 
Uinte (5) 
Wasetch (5) 
Neiser (5) 
Syoming (5) 


76 
75 
75 
75 
60 20 
60 20 
60 20 
60 20 
90 . 30 
75 25 

20 

30 

26 


25 
25 
25 
25 


District 5 
ngoles (5c) 
California (5) 
Cleveland (5) 
Eldorado (5) 
Inyo (5) 
Klamath (5) 
lessen (5) 
Modoc (5) 
Mono (5) 
Plumes (5) 
Senta Berbera (5) 
Sequoia (5c) 
Shesta (5) 
Sierra (5) 
Stanislaus (5) 
Tahoe (5) 
Trinity (5) 


Distriet 6 
ascade (5) 
Chelan (58) 
Columbia (5) 
Colville (5) 
Crater (5) 
Deschutes (5). 
Fremont (5) 
Malheur (5) 
Minem (.5) 
Ochoco (5) 
Okanozen (5) 
Olympic 
Oregon (5) 
Reinier (5 
Sentiam (5 
Siskiyou 
Siuslew 
Snoqualmie 
Umatille (5) 
Umpqua (5) 
Wallowe (5) 
Washinzton 
Weneha (5) 
Wenatchee (5s) 
Whitman (5) 


) 
) 


District 7 
Tkm sas 
Plorida 
Ozark 
Wichita 


Purchase Areas 
abemea 

Cherokee-CGeorzia 
Monongahela 
Natural Bridge 
Pisgah - Boone 
Shenandoah 
White Mountain 
White Top 
Bantehale 


Totals - 1913 
1914 

3 1915 

. 1916 
1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 


"50" or 5’ 


5-year permits authorised C&H and S&C 


5-year permits authorised for either 
Cattle (c) or Sheep (s) 


+ or - indicates increase or decrease 
ever 1919 figures 


Incresse or 
decrease in 
1920 over 1919 


Number of stock authorized 


Cattle 
Uorses 


Sheep 


Swine Goats 


3,136,200 


50 ,000 


1 -4650 *e 


1,400 es 
- 25,500 = 
250 ‘ie 
- 12,600 .. = 97,000 
950 ee 66,000 
-104 | 300 


a 


1,068,640 


- 11,900 


. 2 


217,570 960 


30 ,000 
6,000 
7890 
4'710 


—_—_ 1 


48 ,600 


22,000 
3,000 
9,865 

es Fe 

34,865 


2,000 
7.000 
1,972 

— oe 


10,972 


1,000 
100 


550 


Horses Goats 

8,521,308 
8,867 ,906 
8,747 ,025 
- 8,697,689 
8,400,155 
8,937 ,837 
8,845,607 
83554; 282 


1,852,999 
15891,119 
1,983,775 
2;008 , 675 
2°120,145 
2'369.402 
2,388, "976 

73° 638 


- 15,337 +435 = 291,325 


Yearlong rates 
(Cents) 


Sr. 


75 
90 


S& 


SSSSRSSSE 


* Fees on Sioux Division are on besis of #1.00°per yeer for cattle 
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CONTROLLING PLANT GROWTH BY REGULA- 
TION OF LIGHT 


OR GENERATIONS scientists have known that sunlight 

was necessary for normal growth of most kinds of plants, 
and, although the summer sun might occasionally become too 
hot, they have understood that it could not cause any injury, 
except perhaps the injury due to burning. Recent investiga- 
tions conducted by the Bureau of Plant Industry, however, show 
that, entirely apart from any effect of burning, it is possible for 
plants to have too much daylight—or, in other words, too many 
hours of daylight in comparison with the number of hours of 
darkness. Too long a day as well as too short a day will pre- 
vent many kinds of plants from ever reaching the flowering and 
fruiting stage. 

Furthermore, the intensity of the light has very much less 
influence upon the growth of the plant than has usually been 
supposed. Greenhouse experiments prove that the flowering 
and fruiting period of practically any plant can be made to 
take place at any time of-the year by darkening the greenhouse 
in the morning and evening, if the day is too long, or by length- 
ening the day by artificial light, if the day is too short. This 
new theory of controlling flowering and fruiting of plants 
undoubtedly will be used by florists and other greenhouse opera- 
tors. For example, violets bloom only during the comparatively 
short days of spring; but if violet plants are covered with light- 
proof boxes at night, and not uncovered until the sun is about 
half an hour high each morning during the summer time, violets 
can be forced to bloom again in the summer. Spring flowers 
and spring crops happen to be spring flowers and spring crops 
because the days at the season of their flowering and fruiting 
have the proper number of hours of daylight. Correspondingly, 
the early summer flowers andcrops must have a longer period of 
daylight. This has been proved as to a large number of plants, 
and the scientists believe that the principle will hold throughout 
the higher forms of plant life, and that it is probably applicable 
to animal life as well. 

By employing dark chambers to shorten the period of light, 
and artificial lights to extend it, scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture have shortened or lengthened the life-cycle of plants, 
have made some of them complete two cycles in a single season, 
have brought others into flower and fruit months in advance of 
their regular time, and, with still others, have greatly delayed 
and even completely prevented fruiting. 

Temperature appeared to exert no influence in these tests. 
The results were the same even when the temperature was 
higher in the dark house than on the outside. Another striking 
illustration of the relative unimportance of temperature is the 
fact that plants kept in the dark for a part of the day under- 
went, in midsummer, the changes that in nature come in the 
fall and have always been attributed to lower temperatures. 
This, also, was true even when the dark houses registered a 
higher temperature than that of the outside summer atmosphere. 

The influence of this discovery on crop yields is likely to 
be of no little importance. The length of day is proved to be 
the most potent factor in determining the relative proportions 
between the vegetative and fruiting parts of many crop plants. 
Indeed, fruiting may be completely suppressed by a day either 
too long or too short. The advance in agricultural practice 
which may come through this new discovery will have to be 
brought about largely by plant-breeders and other crop special- 
ists. For instance, it will prove of material significance in the 
future planning of cropping systems for different regions, 
especially where consideration of new crops from different 
latitudes is necessary. 

This new principle undoubtedly explains the erratic behavior 
which has been observed with many crops when they are shifted 
to different latitudes, and may also clear up the conflicting 
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results of variety tests and field tests conducted with the same 
crops, but in different regions. 

It may be found eventually, say the men who worked out 
the principle, that the animal organism also is capable of 
responding to the stimulus of certain day lengths. They believe ~ 
that the migration of birds may be an illustration. Direct 
response to such a stimulus, they say, is more in line with 
modern teachings of biology than theories which assume that 
birds migrate as a matter of instinct. 


REIMBURSEMENT FOR WHEAT LOSSES 


ILLS FOR THE RELIEF of firms or persons sustaining 

losses from the government’s taking over the control of 
wheat are now before both branches of Congress. Senator 
Capper, of Kansas, is sponsoring the measure in the Senate, 
and Representative Tincher, also of Kansas, has introduced it in 
the House. 

Under the proposed bill the Secretary of Agriculture would 
have charge of ascertaining the loss sustained by those persons 
who had wheat of the 1917 crop and did not dispose of it until 
after the announcement of the price fixed by the government. 
Any losses through purchase for speculative purposes will not 
be allowed, and all claims must be made within three years 
after the passage of the act. 

The Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry has the 
bill in the Senate, and the Committee on Agriculture has charge 
of it for the House. 


EXCESS PROFITS ON WOOL TO BE RETURNED 


TO GROWERS 

XCESS PROFITS of more than a million dollars obtained 

by wool-dealers in transactions during the war period, when 
all of the national supply was under government regulation, 
will be collected and returned to the growers by the Bureau of 
Markets, according to announcement made last month by the 
Department of Agriculture, following a hearing on questions 
relating to the valuation and handling of the 1918 clip. 

Reports have been secured from nearly all large dealers as 
to business transacted during the period under inquiry, but 
the work of checking up accounts has been delayed by the dis- 


covery that some 800 country dealers had operated without 
federal licenses. 


ATTACKING THE TEXAS TICK 


IG RESULTS in the work of eradicating the cattle-fever 

tick are expected in Texas -this year by officials of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry. Every quarantined county in 
Zone 1, in the northern part of the state, has made arrange- 
ments for the systematic dipping of cattle during the 1920 
season, and the campaign is well under way in most of these 
sections. If the work goes along properly, all the forty counties 
remaining in this district should be ready for release from 
quarantine next December. 

Reports from Zones 2 and 3, in the central and southern 
portions of the state, show that territory already won from the 
tick is being held, and that other counties are actively at work 
destroying the parasite. 


TUBERCULOSIS-ERADICATION WORK IN MARCH 


URING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1920, 67,619 cattle, 

belonging to 3,702 herds or lots, were tested for tuberculosis 
by agents of the Bureau of Animal Industry in co-operation with 
the various states. Of this number, 2,828 cattle, or 4.18 per 
cent, reacted. The total number of accredited herds in the 
United States was 2,128—an increase of 221 over the previous 
month. Minnesota had 352 of these; Virginia followed with 
301. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET AT BEGINNING OF MAY 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILu., May 1, 1920. 

NOTHER CHAPTER of cattle-trade history that does not 

make palatable reading! If misery appreciates company, 
the rangeman and the Corn Belt feeder are in a position to get 
together and swap sympathy. Doubtless much of the vicissitude 
that overtook the cattle-feeder during April was attributable to 
labor troubles, notably the outlaw switchmen’s strike, which 
paralyzed transportation facilities. As usual, live-stock pro- 
ducers were assessed maximum penalties. First the strike 
practically destroyed the cattle market; later, when beef trade 
had been reduced to semi-starvation, killers bought a meager 
supply greedily, ignoring prices. A glut followed, bringing with 
it demoralization. The second week of April cattle advanced $2 
to $3 per cwt. on a run of 10,000 at Chicago and few anywhere 
else. Next week, with 76,000 at Chicago and a full crop else- 
where, a precipitous decline of $2.50 to $3.50 per cwt. was regis- 
tered, followed by restoration of semi-famine conditions and a 
reaction of $1 to $1.50 per cwt. On the high spot both yearlings 
and heavy cattle realized $16, but at the point of stagnation $13 
took the best kosher bullocks ever turned out of a feed-lot, and 
choice little cattle were worth little more. One week it was 
easy to sell the bulk of the steer crop at $14 to $15.50; a few 
days later buyers balked at paying $11 to $12.75 for the same 
kind. And yet champions of the present system of marketing 
will deny that improvement is possible. Obviously the system 
suits its champions, none of whom will be found in producing 
circles. 

Labor Troubles a Boon to Killers 


To cattle-feeders the strike was catastrophic, but killers 
found it a blessing in disguise. At the inception of April every 
branch-house cooler in the country was carrying a stale stock 
of beef, and at the primary points frozen stuff by the ton was 
causing its owners concern. The strike created an opportunity 
to clear up this accumulation at profitable prices. In fact, 
prosecutions on the charge Of profiteering were instigated at 
Atlantic seaboard points. Of course, killers were not responsible 
for the strike, and that they should embrace every opportunity 
is not to their discredit. During the glutted period, when not an 
eastern road could furnish shippers with a car, and Chicago kill- 
ers were sitting comfortably around a bargain counter, protest 
was made that beef could not be forced into distributive channels 
and that cattle were losing money. Along toward the end of the 
week western roads proffered cars, and when speculators, on the 
theory that fat cattle were worth $11 to $12 per ewt. when gains 
cost around 25 cents per pound, began picking up the accumu- 
lation, sending it back to the country, packer buyers suddenly 
sensed the fact that a good thing was getting away from them, 
prices soaring in the resultant scramble. Assertion that beef 
could not be sold or shipped out at that juncture, and that 
coolers were congested, was discredited a few days later when 
$14 to $14.50 was paid avidly for steers that could not attract 
attention at $1.50 per cwt. less on the low spot. And, in con- 
formity with precedent, beef cost to consumers was sharply 
advanced as a strike sequence, although the bulk of the crop of 
cattle during the month of April realized the lowest levels of 
the year. 
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Feeders Suffer Disastrous Losses 


How much feeders have lost is anybody’s guess. Experi- 
ment-station tests, verified by accurate accounting, show losses 
of $25 to $30 per head on winter feeding. That it has been the 
most disastrous season in trade history does not need verifica- 
tion, as gains were put on at unprecedented cost. Some of the 
longer-fed cattle were fattened at a cost of 25 to 30 cents per 
pound; lighter and warmed-up steers cost 22 to 24 cents; but 
in a majority of cases the selling price was less than half the 
cost of gain. Always the big steer was handicapped in the sell- 
ing process, trash and light stuff getting over the scales at 
relatively better prices. In a recent effusion the head of one 
of the big packing concerns laid stress on the contention that 
the public demanded the best, regardless of prices, while at the 
same moment his own buyers could not see a qualitied bullock 
in the stock-yards, riding their horses lame in quest of some- 
thing cheap. That statement was doubtless prepared by one of 
the research specialists responsible for the weird “publicity 
stuff” emanating from packer sources; probably the head of the 
concern never saw it; but, in the light of what has happened, 
cattle-buyers, beef salesmen, and researchers should get together. 


Packers Profit by Strike 


Between affording opportunity to unload stale stocks and 
buy hundreds of acres of cheap cattle, the strike created some- 
thing akin to a bonanza for the packers large and small. 
Feeders who had been nursing fat bullocks along, in the futile 
hope of market improvement after Lent, paid the customary 
penalty of confidence. May found them with thousands of 
heavy, finished bullocks on their hands, munching corn worth 
$1.60 to $1.70 per bushel, with not even a remote prospect of 
paying out. That these feeders mussed things up last fall when 
they put in a crop of big cattle is indisputable; that killers 
have taken every possible advantage of their predicament is 
equally axiomatic. 


Stock Cattle Find Ready Market 


The strike period has seriously interrupted the stock-cattle 
movement from primary markets to the country. Despite a 
demoralized fat-cattle market, tight money, and other discourag- 
ing factors, the country was at all times ready to buy stock cattle 
when it was possible to move such purchases. Speculative 
feeders actually paid more for fat bullocks to take back to the 
country during April than packers could be induced to bid, the 
spread between stockers and fat stuff being dangerously narrow. 
“What can a man with a pasture do?” asked former Congress- 
man “Jim” Wadsworth, of New York. “Cattle may pay for, the 
grass, and it is up to him to take a chance.” Big steers 
have been taken out for grazing purposes at $12 to $13 per cwt., 
and if they earn that money when they return to market, 
growers will have reason for self-congratulation. 


Hogs Fare Better Than Cattle 


Hogs have not gone the way of cattle, although they are 
not amassing wealth for growers. The big hog, Hoover’s pet, is 
a bad manufacturing proposition. Between light hogs with no 
particular quality, and prime, smooth, 300-pound fat-backs, the 
spread has been $1.50 to $1.75 per cwt., for which no precedent 
exists. Packers were not responsible, as their one-price system 
would have applied to the entire crop but for active competition 
from scores of small killers who bought avidly whenever able to 
get cars. While big hogs with quality were selling at $13.50 to 
$14, light stuff of inferior dressing capacity cost $15.50 to $16. 
When Hoover advised American hog-raisers to make their prod- 
uct fat and heavy, on the theory that Germany would need meats 
and fats, he demonstrated that he is essentially an inter- 
nationalist, and that Europe’s probable needs, rather than results 
to the American producer, were his paramount consideration. 
Hogs have not lost the same kind of money as cattle, but those 
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who fed out will be able to claim deductions when compiling 
their 1920 income-tax schedules. 


Muttons the Only Money-Makers 


Live muttons have charted an independent course, due to 
scarcity and the fact that supply was concentrated in the hands 
of a few salesmen. During April a lot of wooled lambs sold at 
$20.50 to $21.50, with a few at $21.75; shorn lambs reaching 
$19.25, with the bulk at $17.75 to $18.75; so that, while cattle- 
feeders were losing heavily, lambs showed substantial profits, 
margins of $6 to $8 per cwt. being the rule and $10 not uncom- 
mon. Not enough mature muttons have been available to make 
a market, $15 to $15.50 taking most of the wooled ewes, and $16 
to $16.50 the bulk of wethers. A run of Texas sheep late in 
April was easily absorbed around $12.50 per ewt. at Fort Worth, 
whereas in recent years that movement has invariably been a 
price-smasher. Everybody has made money handling sheep and 
lambs this year; consequently the game is popular, insuring 
broad demand for western feeding lambs next season. 


TIGHTNESS IN MONEY MARKET DOMINANT 
FEATURE OF CATTLE TRADE 


BY SAMUEL SOSLAND 


Kansas City, Mo., May 3, 1920. 

PPEALS FORWARDED the last two days by the Kansas 

City Live Stock Exchange and the Kansas Live Stock 
Association to the Federal Reserve Board at Washington for 
assistance in supplying credit for financing cattle operations 
naturally focus attention on the strained money situation as it 
affects the live-stock industry. Tightness in money markets 
stands out as the dominating influence in the trade in cattle 
and other stock, being a more vital factor than the serious inter- 
ruption of market shipments by the prolonged strike of railroad 
switchmen. 

At a meeting of the Kansas Live Stock Association directors 
with the officers of the Kansas City, Wichita, and St. Joseph 
exchanges, which the writer attended, resolutions were adopted 
demanding a cessation of lending on nonessentials, in order 
that money might be made available for the purchase of cattle 
to run on idle pastures. One speaker reported an instance where 
a buyer had to surrender an initial payment of $3,000 on a string 
of 300 aged steers in western Kansas because of inability to 
obtain a loan to complete the purchase. A cessation of trading 
on ranges in many parts of the Southwest for the same reason 
was also reported. 

While the appeals for extension of credit were creditably 
expressed, it is doubtful if they will bring any results. Money 
is so tight in the Southwest and in Kansas City that bankers 
are in many instances refusing to make new loans, and are 
reducing the volume of credit granted to regular customers. 
First, the strike of switchmen has tied up millions of dollars 
in wheat and other commodities which should have been sold 
by this time and created funds to finance cattle deals. Besides, 
the banks of the United States as a whole have been expanding 
credits so freely that the Federal Reserve system has nearly 
reached the limit of its power to put out additional notes without 
resorting to the extraordinary clause in the Federal Reserve Act 
which permits temporary suspension of the present legal mini- 
mum reserve requirements of gold at advances in rates to 
borrowers. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of-Kansas City instituted during 
April the progressive discount rate system authorized by a new 
amendment to the Federal Reserve Act, and this measure made 
it necessary for some banks to pay as much as 15 per cent on 
loans at that central institution. The rates on discounts at the 
Federal Reserve Bank to some of the largest banks of this dis- 
trict were above 8 per cent under the new plan on a part of 


their paper. Stockmen made some complaints against this 
measure, but it is probable that practically the same situation 
would have prevailed today had the Federal Reserve Bank not 
placed the new restraints on borrowing. 

“It is extremely difficult to place cattle paper in the East, 
as money there is about as tight as here,” the head of one of 
the larger cattle-loan companies reported. One banker here 
refused to grant a loan on which a cattleman offered to pay 
10 per cent. 

Naturally conservatism has increased in the live-stock trade 
as a result of the serious money situation. With sales restricted 
and occasional pressure to sell, although most banks are renew- 
ing promptly loans on immature cattle, there is little basis for 
expecting buoyancy, on stockers and feeders in particular. But 
fat cattle will also be affected, for tight money means a slacken- 
ing in general business and points to less prosperity for labor. 
Hog and sheep interests are’affected by the money situation, too. 

Only 85,535 cattle were received in Kansas City during April, 
against 174,167 a year ago. Receipts of other stock decreased 
sharply, owing to the strike of railroad switchmen. The cattle 
receipts were the lightest for April since 1892. A liberal num- 
ber of south Texas cattle were received, coming in excellent 
flesh. While the abnormal shipping conditions made natural 
price movements impossible, declines were the rule. New low 
levels for the year were reached on cattle and hogs, which 
receded as much as $1 or more. Lambs reached a new high 
for the year, $20.85, but closed about $1 lower. Sheep scored 
a similar decline. An easier tendency was also apparent in the 
horse and mule trade. Stocker and feeder cattle were withheld 
from the yards to a greater extent than finished offerings, so did 
not drop as much; but prices on this class are considered too 
high. 

Shipments of cattle from Texas and New Mexico to Okia- 
homa and Kansas pastures were not affected by the strike to 
any extent. The inauguration of this movement emphasized 
the probability that a larger percentage than in years of the 
stock pastured in Kansas this summer will be carried by the 
Texas owners. 


WOOL AND HIDE MARKETS STAGNANT 


OOL AND HIDES have both been affected by the rail 

strike, which has prevented the carriers from moving 
that class of commodities. As a result, both markets have been 
at a standstill. Country-hide trade is stagnant, and the packers 
are accumulating their take-off. That the trend of hide values 
is toward lower levels is trade opinion, although export demand 
for leather is at high tide, and cost of shoes and all leather 
goods is advancing. 

Wool has been taken as fast as removed from the sheep’s 
back at shearing stations around Chicago during the past month, 
at prices ranging from 60 to 70 cents per pound, but other than 
initial advance payment has not been made, as the stuff could not 
be moved east. While the wool situation is technically strong, 
especially with respect to half-blood and finer grades, the trade 
is talking lower prices, its obvious policy being to let the new 
clip alone, unless growers accept what Boston thinks it is worth. 
That the marketing of pooled wools will be delayed as long as 
possible is evident, dealers intending to try the patience of 
contributors of these wools to the limit, with the object of 
breaking up the system in the inception stage. The last thing 
the average dealer intends to promote is the co-operative system 
of marketing wool, as it means elimination of his rake-off. 

The Australian situation is obscure. A letter from that 
quarter says: 

“On June 30, 1920, there will be considerably more than a 
million bales of wool in Australia, owned by the British govern- 


ment, and on top of that a vast quantity in England and on 
the sea. The British government actually owns about 1,500,000 
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bales of wool that cost between $200,000,000 and $250,000,000, 
and should the new Australian clip be forced on the market, a 
crash in prices is probable. To ask the world in its present 
state to absorb two Australian clips in one year would be asking 
the impossible. We must give the world a chance to recover; 
must wait until exchange and shipping get back to working 
order.” 


Australian wool-growers are urging the British government 
to regulate both clips of wool, thereby enabling it to market its 
own holdings to advantage, and at the same time maintain 
prices on a remunerative basis to the grower for another year. 
To accomplish this would require a vast sum of money, but the 
operation would be profitable. It means much to North American 
wool-growers, as London prices regulate the market all over the 
world. 

Meanwhile a few trade arbiters are responsible for abnormal 
demand for fine wools, while quarter and three-eighths blood is 
neglected. That the public is not responsible for this is demon- 
strated by the overall craze, which is actually a nation-wide 
protest against exorbitant cost of clothing—a cost that could 
be materially and promptly reduced if weavers would abandon 
their present absurd tactics and use low-grade wools. 


* * * 


Hide and Leather quotes the following prices on packer 
hides at Chicago for the week ending May 1, 1920, as com- 
pared with those for the corresponding week in 1919: 


Price per Pound (Cents) 
1920 1919 


Spready steers 36-39 
Heavy native steers 33-36 
Heavy Texas steers 32-33 
Light Texas steers 31-32 
Colorados... 31-32 
Branded cows 28-31 
Heavy native cows 28-32 
Light native cows 32-34 
Native bulls 23% 
Branded bulls 22% 
Calfskins (country) - 50-60 


COLORADO LAMB-FEEDERS PROSPERING 


6s(,OLORADO LAMB-FEEDERS have never made so much 

money, within the period of my recollection, as this 
year,” said Senator W. A. Drake. “Thin lambs went in at 
reasonable prices, and, although the feed bill has been high, 
we have had a remunerative, profitable market all through the 
season. We marketed a large percentage of the crop at Denver, 
finding the short haul a decided advantage. The lamb-feeding 
industry in northern Colorado is on a permanent basis, and will 
continue to be a stout prop under the range-sheep industry, as 
the prices we pay for thin lambs justifies breeding.” 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED 
MEATS 
ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 


cured meats on April 1, 1920, compared with March 1, 1920, 
and April 1, 1919, as announced by the Bureau of Markets: 


. April 1, 1920 March 1, 1920 Aprii 1, 1919 
Commodity (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 


Frozen beef.......... 
Cured beef........... 
Lamb and mutton.... 


Frozen pork 


Dry salt pork 


Pickled pork 
Lard 


Miscellaneous... ...... 


194,834,500 
34,923,921 
3,522,272 
149,050,007 
454,504,231 
359,668,174 
134,413,836 
102,916,115 


223,144,880 


37,001,648 

5,780,090 
132,094,791 
402,229,422 
369,025,775 
111,974,600 
109,451,665 


221,725,440 
30,689,313 
6,505,069 
142,189,312 
430,205,177 
431,714,227 
112,468,732 
125,735,046 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


UBJOINED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, and 

slaughter of live stock at sixty-nine markets for the month 
of March, 1920, compared with March, 1919, and for the three 
months ending March, 1920, compared with the same period last 
year: 


RECEIPTS 


i 


March Three{Months Ending March 


1920 1919 1920 | 1919 


1,821,740 | 1,521,817 | 5,195,830 
3,999,823 | 3,682,326 | 12,800,299 
1,315,355 | 1,267,768 | 4,346,311 


5,109,774 
14,058,694 
4,019,333 _ 


SHIPMENTS* 


March Three Months Ending March 
1919 1920 1919 


Cattle........|. 581,91 581, 910 
a aleaeea 1,427,2 
506471 


*Includes stockers and feeders. 


584,847 1,953,240 
1 319, 677 
"536, 681 


1,893,979, 
4,2503532 
1,588,031 


4,466,437 
1,837,190 


aii, eal. eed 
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LOCAL SLAUGHTER 





| Three Monti s Ending March 


March 
{ 
20 1919 
| 
| 


| 1919 | 1920 





3,136,311 
9,785,421 
2,428,567 


3,187,108 
8,293,556 
2,527,263 


916,908 
2,555,534 | 2,382,550 


| 1,208,685 
792,493 | '725,809 


Sheep........| 


STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


March | Three Months Ending March 


1920 1919 1920 1919 


| j 

| 

| <iincrctcemiacl ON geet ae 
904,955 


185,482 
496,798 


829,581 
281,524 


Cattle........ | 240,854 | 276,795 
586,664 


Hogs.........| 106,796 87,598 
Sheep........) 135,246 | 136,411 


REVIEW OF EASTERN MEAT TRADE 
CONDITIONS 
For Week Ending April 30, 1920 


[Bureau of Markets] 
GENERAL MARKET CONDITIONS 


The distribution of fresh meats at eastern markets showed 
a gradual improvement during the week, and at the close was 
practically normal except at New York. Trade generally was 
dull, with beef prices steady to slightly higher, and prices on 
all other meats weak to lower. 


BEEF 


With Monday’s opening prices on all grades of steer beef 
mostly in line with the previous week’s close, all markets were 
steady to firm the first half of the week. Philadelphia weak- 
ened on good steers Thursday, and declined $1. The trend of 
prices throughout the week.at Boston was upward, with the 
range 50 cents to $1 higher than one week ago; while condi- 
tions at New York continued steady and prices unchanged. 
Cow beef was offered in limited quantities. Prices at the sev- 
eral markets showed considerable fluctuation, with New York 
$2 lower and Boston 50 cents to $1 higher than one week ago. 
The demand: for bulls was irregular, with the price tendency 
downward at New York, upward at Boston, and steady and un- 
changed at Philadelphia. 
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VEAL 
Liberal offerings of thin calves caused unsettled veal trade, 
with fluctuating prices. New York declined $3 during the 
week, while Philadelphia advanced $2, with the weekly range 
of prices at Boston showing no change. 


PORK 
Under increased supplies, wide price fluctuations were the 
rule, with a decided downward tendency at all markets except 
New York. BoSton’s closing prices on loins were $3 lower than 
Monday, Philadelphia’s $2 lower, and New York’s $1 higher than 
Monday, but $1 lower than the previous Friday. All other 
fresh pork cuts showed only minor price changes, with both 

distribution and demand irregular. 


LAMB 
Lamb trade was generally dull, with daily declines in 
prices at Boston and Philadelphia. With Monday's opening 
prices at New York $3 below the previous Friday’s close, con- 
ditions were steady until the end of the week, when there was 
a sharp advance of $2 on all grades. Declines at other mar- 
kets on all grades ranged from $1 to $3, with Philadelphia the 


weaker. MUTTON 

Offerings of mutton were extremely light at all markets, 
and demand irregular. New York advanced $2 late in the 
week, and Philadelphia declined a like amount, with no offer- 
ings st Boston. MARKET CLOSING 

Boston closed steady to firm on beef, steady on veal, lambs, 
and pork, with a probable light carry-over of heavy loins. New 
York closed firm on beef, lambs, and mutton, weak on veal, 
and steady on pork. Philadelphia closed steady to firm on beef 
and veal, other meats dull and slow, with undertone weak. 


OPENING AND €LOSING WHOLESALE PRICES 
ON WESTERN DRESSED FRESH MEATS 
For Week Ending Friday, April 30, 1920 


[Bureau of Markets] 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMBS AND MUTTON 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

CRROS se viinicccviases $21.00-21.50 CHES 0 bcaweccssaas $31.00-32.00 

COGS vcdicccectvedss 20.50-21.00 GOOe sccccccssccese 30.00-31.00 

MEOGIUEB 6s ok 0 cctes’s 19.50-20.00 po ere er 29.00-30.00 

GCUMINOE: css cvivese 18.00-19.00 COMMON «ccccicsns 28.00-29.00 
cows: YEARLINGS: 

GUE évscnnseu cadens 19.00-19.50 GOO sakiaavessouss 27.00-28.00 

MeGIUM .vscccccics 18.00-18.50 

COSMEBON occcccsice 17.00-17.50 
BULLS: 

GOOD ink dkccccccass 15.00-16.00 

MeGium ..ccoccscss 14.00-15.00 

é NEW YORK 

STEERS: LAMBS: 

ONE iiviina cs cagnes $20.00-22.00 CHNOD: bs wens sesenss $34.00-36.00 

MOGI. 6oscceeiees 18.00-20.00 GG iss hseliiiin 32.00-34.00 

CORE a widieies vades 14.00-17.00 Medium ....ccccces 30.00-32.00 
COWS: COMMON once cacees 24.00-26.00 

CPE a ide cuicacaue 16.00-18.00 MUTTON: 

WE. ioc ade sawn 15.00-16.00 COORD va dive ceeds ane 24.00-26.00 

Cem no bese cis 14.00-15.00 pO RO ee 22.00-24.00 
BULLS: CORMDEE 6 ccs cs0rcs 16.00-20.00 

Meum ..ccccceses 16.00-18.00 

COORG cccaws eves 13.00-15.09. 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
April 30, 1920 
[Bureau of Markets] 


HOGS 

CHICAGO KANSASCITY OMAHA 
TO sctacinesokngnaasu seca $15.60 $14.65 $15.25 
EXQIE OE Sinn da5ccuecscaca 13.75-15.40 14.00-14.50_ 13.75-14.50 
Heavy Wt., Med. to Ch...... 13.35-14.75 13.50-14.10 13.50-14.75 
Medium Wt., Med. to Ch..... 14.40-15.60 14.00-14.50 14.35-15.00 
Light Wt., Com. to Ch....... 15.00-15.60 14.40-14.65 14.50-15.25 
Light Lits, Com. to Ch...... TEER) Cn ewewacen 14.25-14.75 
Packing Sows, Smooth...... 12.40-13.25 12.50-13.00 13.25-13.50 
Packing Sows, Rough....... 12.00-12.50 12.00-12.25 13.00-13.25 
Pigs, BMieG. G6 CR. cscicitcscetes TR SPOUR.... istidechacee .- auaeenan 


powe senssevene 12.00-14.75 12.00-14.25 
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BEEF STEERS: CATTLE 
Med. and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up)— 
Choice and Prime....... $13.15-14.25 $12.40-13.75 $12.50-13.50 
GN sind vinemndennsuees 12.35-13.15 11.50-12.40 11.50-12.50 
MOINS 65:5 was eves teces 11.50-12.35 10.60-11.50 10.25-11.50 
COMI nc wen cesinetewes 10.75-11.50 9.00-10.60 9.50-10.25 
Light Weight (1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and Prime........ 13.15-14.50 12.75-14.50 12.50-13.50 
GG sb. a3 is'eu dea nega’ 12.25-13.15 11.50-12.75 11.25-12.50 
DONE ss ce ccdcanstccuces 11.40-12.25 10.60-11.50 10.50-11.25 
CUMIN 6 ick eden deere 10.25-11.40 9.00-10.60 8.75-10.50 
BUTCHER CATTLE: 
Heifers, Common to Choice 7.85-13.75 7.25-12.75 7.00-11.75 
Cows, Common to Choice... 17.75-12.25 7.00-11.75 6.50-11.25 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef... 7.90-11.25 6.50-10.00 6.00-11.00 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 
Cows and Heifers......... 4.75- 7.75 4.50- 6.90 4.25- 6.50 
Cammer Steers. ...ccccccces 6.25- 8.50 5.75- 7.00 6.00- 7.50 


VEAL CALVES: 
Lt. & Hdy. Wt., Med. to Ch. 12.00-13.50 11.75-13.50 12.00-14.00 
Heavy Wt., Com. to Ch.... 7.00-11.00 6.25-10.50 6.00-11.00 
FEEDER STEERS: 
Heavy Weight (1,000 lbs. up)— 


Common to Choice...... 9.25-11.60 9.25-12.25 9.00-11.50 
Medium Weight (800-1,000 Ibs. )— 
Common to Choice...... 9.00-11.50 8.90-12.00 8.75-11.25 
Light Weight (800 Ibs. down)— 
Common to Choice...... 8.75-11.35 8.50-10.90 8.50-11.25 
STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice......... 7.25-10.90 7.00-11.50 7.00-11.00 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice......... 7.25- 9.00 6.00-10.25 5.50- 8.50 
STOCKER CALVES: 
Good and Choice.......... 9.25-11.00 8.50-11.60 ~ 9.00-10.50 
Common and Medium..... 8.00- 9.25 6.00- 8.50 ° 6.50- 9.00 
LAMBS: SHEEP : 
84 Ibs. down, Med. to Pr...$16.25-18.25 $17.00-19.25 $17.00-17.60 
Se Te Wa ee. OS FR civccc-ascaeasecs. 3-anceecanes 16.25-17.50 
Culls and Common........ 11.00-15.75 14.25-16.75 12.50-16.00 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.......... 13.50-16.25 15.00-17.50 14.00-15.50 
' WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.......... 13.00-14.50 12.50-15.00 12.00-13.50 
EWES: 
Medium to Prime.......... 10.50-13.50 12.00-14.25 10.50-13.00 
Culls and Common......... 6.00-10.00 5.50-11.75 5.00-10.00 
FEEDER LAMBS........... ee eee 13.75-15.75 
FEEDSTUFFS 


HE DEMAND FOR COTTONSEED PRODUCTS in the West 

has practically ceased. The season closed with prices about 
the same as prevailed during March. Current quotation on 
cottonseed cake and meal, f. o. b. cars at mill, Texas common 
points, is $63 per ton, based on 43 per cent protein. 

Hay prices are firm and higher, due to inability of country 
shippers to obtain cars. Demand continues to be good, with 
offerings only fair. Prices at Chicago: choice timothy, $36 to 
$42; western prairie, $27 to $34. Prices at Kansas City: timothy 
hay, No. 1, $35 to $36; prairie hay, choice, $24-to $25; alfalfa, 
choice, $35 to $36; No. 1, $34 to $35; standard, $28.50 to $33.50; 
other grades relatively lower. 

Cash corn, oats, and rye are still soaring. Recent prices 
are the highest on the crop. During the past month cash corn 
has advanced in Chicago approximately 15 cents a bushel and 
cash oats about 12 cents. All futures average about the same 
advance. There is a great congestion in May deliveries at all 
markets on account of small receipts. The unauthorized switch- 
men’s strike in Chicago has effectually shut off all shipments. 
This is the main reason for the sharp advance in prices in both 
cash and futures. 

The winter-wheat acreage is much reduced, and conditions 
are below normal. The acreage planted to spring wheat and 
oats will be less on account of the backward season. For this 
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reason it is expected that there will be a much larger crop 
planted to corn than last year. Various estimates place the 
increase at from 7 to 10 per cent. 


CHICAGO CASH PRICES MAY 3 


CE NS airs Ce Us ip es sunshine) wie ais woke $1.80-$1.93 
PS WL saa eure ew ao aes Sep uwe s wersine 1.12- 1.15 
DE IS eS ah Ca ae meme pile bane wie 1.58- 1.86 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE QUOTATIONS ON 
Corn— FUTURES MAY 3 
ROR se Fie ENG CaM aa Lis cow Neas Seswee bee $ 1.79 
NEN rcs Anz cin ek pialace aes aid 9 PWN WA Te igeee 1.68 
POE GS vtgsnk aca ek » adoNiiecuna neues 1.60 
Oats— 
oo atacs« cu ubine uke cane debe whe Ble 1.06 
oh Uh hs boss Oe Reine Wicks wai ates win aee -90 
NEE ait os tka Soe w ede cs bed eae one 
Rye— 
co uals incie. 6. aie Wit ae ae ews Shea eae kae 2.14 
NT eee iit as alae we Nae GIR See wd We ea egies ow 2.04 
NR 55a 5 oS 5 ot wee dese S's waded ule 1.87 
Barley— 
ata Wie aon mimd cee an bau einwe Na eawe 1.74 
I ae Bor ea. ae arcane aise on vnlgiln See. WIS wearers Bawa 1.66 
NE Sd igiis io sctecia Gaps cine bes ee eca cunts 1.44 
Mess Pork— 
Ns ae pases ad Ripa tein rae ely wm ele ersce dee hoo citer g 35.00 
ier pa Sra) ole eis boy aw ae oe 6 ese kis eS 36.55 
Lard— 
EES k uate shown wise enleaaw na Pama 19.82 
BME ett oases sou be eebewn Ves tame sekees 20.62 
RN 6 cts oew ab we eee Memes teks 21.35 
Sides— ‘ 
Pe casas) cients stoi 5b 8 cach wR ma Sa 17.40 
Us pS Ng Si cd Se Se wlblp W)svcins 4s meer auaberes 18.40 
INE is ice, Sk E Bos Diba peas a re Wa ee ae ane 18.90 


“ TEXAS MARKETING HER LIVE STOCK 


OTH TEXAS CATTLE AND SHEEP have been running 
freely recently, the latter half of April developing a heavy 
movement to Fort Worth, and many Texas grassers reaching 


“Kansas City and St. Louis. Texas cattle have sold at $9.50 to 


$11.25 on the Fort Worth market, and have been making big 
weights, dressing over 60 per cent of beef in some instances. 
By May 1 approximately 100,000 of a crop of 300,000 had been 
marketed, the rest being scheduled to go before July 1. As the 
Texas grazing ground has been drying up, loading may be 
accelerated. Some of these cattle were cut back last year when 
prices smashed, and many of them are five-year-olds. 

Texas sheep are also fat. This year, owing to scarcity in 
the North, they did not break the market, selling in Fort Worth 
at $12 to $12.50. 


PACKERS SELL PORK TO GERMANY 


HICAGO PACKERS have arranged for the sale of $45,000,000 

worth of provisions to the German government, according 
to announcement made last month by Armour & Co. Delivery 
of the meat, which consists mostly of pork products, was to 
begin immediately. The supplies have been stored in ware- 
houses at Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, and in Scandinavia 
for several months. 

This transaction does not represent new business, it was 
pointed out, as the meat was shipped shortly after the armistice, 
in the expectation of a big demand on the part of the central 
empires. The adverse exchange situation held up delivery. 
Under present arrangements, payment is to be made by Germany 
under a special amortization plan. 


The Best Magazine for the Money in the United States. 
One Dollar a year for THE Propucer. Special articles, market 
reports, foreign correspondence, all the live-stock news from 
every where. 
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THE WORLD’S MEAT SITUATION 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


Cuicaco, ILL., May 1, 1920. 

T THIS JUNCTURE a survey of the world’s meat situation 

will be neither uninteresting nor unprofitable. So far as 
pork is concerned, we know that both European and North 
American stocks are more than adequate, an accumulation exist- 
ing at all storage points. Beef and mutton are also abundant, 
at least one consignment of New Zealand frozen lamb having 
reached Boston recently, London advising that 150,000 carcasses 
are due. That packers could have shipped an enormous quantity 
of Argentine frozen beef to this market during the past six 
months, had they been in that mood, is indisputable. 

All over the civilized world meat consumption has been 
materially reduced since hostilities were suspended in Europe. 
Weddell, the British expert, puts present consumption in Great 
Britain at 30 per cent below pre-war volume. In this country 
the decrease is approximately half that. Says Weddell: “Eng- 
land has large stocks of meat that cannot be marketed owing to 
lack of consumptive demand. The fundamental disability under 
which the community is laboring is the result of high prices 
rather than short supply.” This is equally applicable to trade 
in the United States. Weddell adds: “Overseas production 
of meat has been well maintained during the war. New Zealand, 
Australia, and South Africa have augmented their shipments, 
while only shortage of ships has prevented Argentina, Brazil, 
and Patagonia from doing the same.” 

The aggregate weight of beef, mutton, and lamb shipped in 
1919 by the various freezing-works of the world was 1,078,009 
tens, compared with 1,130,000 tons in 1918, 965,000 tons in 1917, 
915,380 tons in 1916, 881,075 tons in 1915, 800,375 tons in 1914, 
and 767,311 tons in 1913. These figures indicate that during the 
war period production increased and that the world is in no 
danger of meat famine. Of the 1919 output about 370,000 tons, 
or 34 per cent, was prepared in the plants of the American group 
of packers. 

So far as beef is concerned, the United States has again 
been relegated to the list of non-exporting countries. In fact, 
we are purchasing large quantities from Canada, and may find 
ourselves competing with Argentina and other parts of South 
America, unless Europe’s purchasing capacity improves. As was 
expected, continental Europe is taking little foreign beef, and 
will probably never be a liberal purchaser; so that, if England 
is not able to absorb the excess production of the Southern 
Hemisphere, it will come here the moment marine refrigeration 
is available, scarcity of which has probably prevented liberal 
imports recently. New Zealand lamb is already being imported, 
25,000 carcasses reaching Boston during April. The British 
government recently made an effort to send to New York 
150,000 carcasses of frozen Australian mutton from its accumu- 
lation in London, but was unable to get refrigeration space. 

Last year England imported 9,908,400 carcasses of lamb and 
mutton, 3,695,025 quarters of frozen beef, and 52,818 quarters 
of chilled beef; an increase of 122 per cent in the case of mutton, 
but a decrease of 7.1 per cent in beef. During the war trade in 
chilled beef was practically suspended, but will be restored tc 
normal volume as fast as marine refrigeration can be replaced. 
The significant phase of 1919 trade is the inability of the British 
consumer to maintain pre-war beef consumption, and his dis- 
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position to go to mutton by reason of cheapness. There is an 
accumulation of nearly 10,000,000 carcasses of frozen mutton in 
Australia and New Zealand that spells competition for beef, 
and also American hog product, until it has been absorbed, 
much of it having been in cold storage two years. 

Surveyed from every angle, the student will promptly 
dismiss all suspicion of actual or impending shortage in the 
world’s meat supply, especially when curtailed consumption, 
due to appreciation in cost, is taken into the reckoning. And it 
must be remembered that present consumption is that of an in- 
dustrial population well employed at the highest wages in the 
world’s history. What would be the result of a period of stagna- 
tion? 


MONEY STRINGENCY ACCENTUATED 


ipa IS TIGHT; how tight only those in a financial corner 
happen to know. Cattle paper is being renewed at rates 
varying from 8 to 10 per cent; new loans are not wanted; in 
fact, bankers are rejecting applications by the score. 

“Nothing doing on new business,” said the president of a 
Chicago bank that handles several million dollars’ worth of 
cattle and sheep paper recently. “I took a trip to Boston and 
New York to ascertain the prospects, and found banks that have 
been educated to buy our paper in recent years having all they 
could do to care for the needs of their own customers.” Com- 
mission men have been endeavoring to unload loans even when 
it meant sacrifice of commissions. 

Land speculation has been a factor in promoting money 
stringency. Iowa is feeling the effects of its financial orgy, 
in which many bankers were deeply involved. They pulled all 
the money out of Chicago and eastern financial centers to which 
they had strings tied, and then, like Oliver Twist, began plead- 
ing for more. Iowa breathed easily when April 1, with its inevi- 
table settlements, had been tided over; but subsequent events 
show that it was in much the same condition as the man who 
retired intoxicated, arose in the morning with a false impression 
that he was fit for a day’s work, but an hour later realized that 
the reactionary effect of the jag was on him. 

Money, money, money, is the demand. Everybody wants 
it. Emissions of bonds and preferred stocks paying 7% to 8 
per cent by reputable concerns attest the stress. It means 
difficulty in financing cattle and sheep ventures, as, unlike Wall 
Street gamblers, automobile-makers, and manufacturers of non- 
essentials, live-stock producers cannot operate on a semi-usurious 
basis. Under the circumstances, demand for stock cattie hay 
been surprisingly healthy. 


OUR FOREIGN TRADE IN LIVE STOCK AND 
MEAT PRODUCTS 


ABULATED BELOW are the total numbers of live stock 

and quantities of meat products exported from and imported 
into the United States during the month of February, and the 
eight months of the fiscal year ending February, 1920 and 1919, 
respectively: 








LIVE STOCK 
{MPORTS 
(Numbers) 
a ot ; 
4 February | Eight Months Ending February 
Animals ' 
1920 =6| «61919 -Ss|_ S920 1919 
lee gk 8 ern Fi 24,590 | 38,813 498,213 313,406 
From United Kingdom... . | Oe! is as Ve aceon 589 1 
From Canada............ 16,625 31,836 447,368 275,209 
From Mexico..............| 7,431 6,977 49,291 37,985 
From other countries. ...... Me ibs es aun eee 965 211 
DAnkGattcrdnsaccese cae: | 134 10,310 3,285 20,934 
partbantie ah die aii é 3,032 1,968 
‘edn 189,562 134,984 
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EXPORTS 
(Numbers) 
February Eight Months Ending February 
Animals 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Ci cctvccdacasuxarceme 2,687 529 53,093 10,881 
RE. uirduwesednceeueun 2,279 2,615 15,182 J 
I a eo eae 743 635 12,994 21,189 
a eee 299 399 6,218 9,939 
DBS cic xste gd hes saswauns 13,320 12 39,590 7,749 
MEAT PRODUCTS 
IMPORTS 
: (Pounds) 
February Eight Months Ending February 
Articles iiitiadesaisn 1 sakncnsigheigebaiaalintiiiciesiideamnnaaeaiadaincait 
1920 1919 1920 1919 
Fresh— 
Beef and veal............. 2,276,408 3,744,631 24,300,915 24,919,130 
Mutton and lamb.......... 850,243 317,597 5,968,105 1,035,797 
WR edaciiecisoss sade. 234,013 227,161 1,818,778 1,955,736 
Total fresh meats........ 3,360,664 4,289,389 32,087,798 27,910,663 
Prepared or preserved— 
Bacon and hams........... 23,772 389,040 479,849 2,454,401 
Bologna sausage........... 7,339 3,272 81,186 7,942 
MRO can cect cteecte ns 64,232 2,560,135 1,575,230 120,529,975 
Sausage casings.............. 648,116 329,178 7,369,633 3,630,249 
pS A eee 149,120 264,279 7,497,679 5,818,427 
All other meat products...... 351,959 718,473 4,261,181 2,653,810 
3 EXPORTS 
(Pounds) 
February Eight Months Ending February 
Articles 
c 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Beef products— 
a ee ae 735,132 8,149,204 16,328,950 89,889,772 
UM an ain bas 0 Ras 13,010,793 13,749,993 112,768,780 265,850,429 
PON WOE i cnccacasss oes 1,631,457 3,635,120 22,284,298 30,909,315 
CO a sects deve 3,258,343 4,452,805 45,646,477 32,284,384 
Oléomargarine............. 2,148,316 4,134,728 11,845,568 8,785,286 
Manos ines adios 1,884,654 698,930 27,267,396 2,585,304 
Total beef products...... 22,668,695 34,820,780 236,141,469 430,305,490 
Hog products— 
| SS Peer err ce 75,891,195 114,840,110 593,165,014 705,241,756 
Hams and shoulders........ 24,217,706 49,283,053 189,552,983 326,003,199 
Bens kates 36,644,906 68,972,779 376,422,363 371,646,444 
Neutral lard.... 525,179 152,555 9,990,047 3,541,937 
Pork, canned... 167,604 391,865 2,488,085 2,339,270 
| a ere 5,981,508 868,684 17,494,861 3,009,279 
SU Ce icaricecsas 3,71€,308 1,910,962 28,098,722 21,675,824 
Total hog products....... 147,138,406 236,420,008} 1,217,212,075) 1,433,457,709 
Lard compounds............. 2,416,971 6,976,237 31,859,647 42,422,749 
Mutton, except canned....... 8,104 282,944 2,218,781 1,298,290 
SU os roa a oeacee ks 1,824,743 2,408,039 11,893,766 8,417,972 
Sausage casings.............. 1,611,346 1,033,602 17,439,827 3,463,095 
Mas okadaic uoascciaes 1,842,625 1,080,594 15,534,986 4,731,251 





FOREIGN TRADE IN MARCH 


PPENDED ARE FIGURES showing our exports and imports 

for the month of March, 1920, compared with February, 
1920, and March, 1919, as announced by the Department of Com- 
merce. As will be noticed, in spite of all predictions to the con- 
trary, our foreign trade continues to register stupendous 
amounts, both in exports and imports. In fact, the value of 
our exports for March has only once been exceeded—in 
June, 1919: 











March, 1920 February, 192) March, 1919 


RON os cia oi | $819,974,128 | $645,768,138| $604,912,288. 





sa 483,962,135| 467,542,587| 267,596,289 
__ Excess of exports . .| $336,011,993 | $178,225,551 | $337,315,999 


“Accept my congratulations on your very fine magazine. 
It should have the support of every stockman.”—F. R. Marty, 
Minnekahta, S. D. 
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EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN MARCH 


ELOW ARE SHOWN the exports of meat products from the 

United States in March, 1920, compared with March, 1919, 
and for the first nine months of the fiscal year beginning July, 
1919, compared with the corresponding period of the previous 
fiscal year: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 








March Nine Months Ending March 
Classification 
1920 | 1919 1920 1919 

Beef, canned 847,397 3,458,973 16,925,542 93,348,745 
I os os, a a eee een 6,036,166 14,641,276 119,055,462 280,491,705 
Beef, pickled, etc............. 2,290,835 3,759,394 24,575,133 34,668,709 
Ss seickcne 4cuhe ne 6,550,578 4,154,644 52,197,055 36.439,028 
i eer ees 15,724,976 26,014,287 | 212,753,192 444,948,187 





PORK PRODUCTS 


(Pounds) 











March Nine Months Ending March 


Classification 


ee ee ee ee 








Pi hts an opadizewe ss 75,002,410 151,086,397 668,167,424 856,328,153 
Hams and shoulders ...... 31,088,859 85,712,426 220,641,842 411,715,625 
esac aR ee 69,429,785 97,239,435 445,852,148 468,885,879 
Neutral lard. Soucy 3,571,616 3,563,052 13,561,663 7,104,989 
Pork, pickled............ ; 3,160,456 2,141,508 31,259,178 23,817,332 
rd compounds............ . 2,802,922 5,602,408 34,553,653 48,025,157 

| ee 185,056,048 345,345,226 1,414,035,908 1,815,877,135 


DIMINISHED PORK PRODUCTION FORECAST 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1920. 

URTAILMENT OF PORK PRODUCTION is inevitable. No 

longer does the siren song of Herb Hoover, with its assur- 
ance of unlimited European demand for meats and fats, delude 
growers. Nature is doing its part, as mortality among pigs has 
been unusually heavy; but an understanding exists among 
growers that their interests will be conserved by reducing 
breeding herds. This has already happened in the mountain 
region and out on the Pacific coast, where a few years ago killers 
took advantage of an opportunity to steal a crop, the result 
being that Omaha is today shipping hogs to Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, and even to the Pacific coast. 

Broad demand for fresh meat has been responsible for a 
peculiar hog market for months past. The tail end of a load 
has outsold its top right along. Killers have clamored for 
low-dressing stuff weighing less than 200 pounds, while such 
prime fat barrows as capture blue ribbons at stock shows have 
been a drug. Lard-yielders weighing 350 to 400 pounds have 
sold around $13, while light stuff of indifferent quality has been 
worth $15.50. The country, in confidence of a broad European 
outlet for meats and fats, made a crop of big hogs, and now 
has an opportunity to nurse red-eyed regret. 

Packers miss no opportunity to tell of the money they are 
losing handling hogs, but such rumor as circulates in La Salle 
Street places the shoe on the other foot, crediting them with 
having sold the stuff short at prices that show a handsome profit 
on the conversion process. The corn short is in a bad fix, not 
because there is no corn to deliver, but for the reason that the 
grain is in country elevators and cannot be moved to terminal 
- points, forcing the short to settle, as he is unable to deliver. 
But the speculator who is short lard, ribs, or pork has an 
abundant supply in packers’ cellars ready for delivery; and in 
nine cases out of ten the aforesaid short is the packer himself 
—cozily snoozing on the safe side of the market. 

The European situation is undoubtedly bad. Packers have 
millions of pounds of meats and lard stored at such points as 
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Hamburg, Rotterdam, Copenhagen and other Scandinavian ports, 


which is in danger of spoilage. It was sent there in expectation 
that Germany would be able to buy, but recent political events 
in that country have not been conducive to establishing credits. 
Recently packers have decided to let Germany have this accumu- 
lation, thus clearing the decks, but insist that continental 
Europe will get nothing more except on a cash basis. 

Domestic consumption of bacon, fresh pork, and light hams 
is enormous; otherwise light hogs would not command such a 
premium. Lard is the “sticker;” and it was that commodity 
Mr. Hoover predicted Europe would buy regardless of cost. 
Packers have doubtless portrayed the worst aspects of the situa- 
tion, as that policy is to their interest; but it is bad enough 
without exaggeration. By July 1 there will be an enormous 
stock of lard and heavy meats in American packing-house cellars, 
and the best policy the domestic producer can adopt under the 
circumstances is to market the 1920 pig crop at weights of 170 
to 225 pounds. If Europe does not want lard and fat-backs, why 
make these commodities simply because hogs have the faculty 
of putting on weight if given an unlimited corn diet? 

England, running true to form, has gone back to lamb 
and mutton, of which there is an inexhaustible supply in 
Australia and New Zealand. Submarine activity during the war 
forced the Englishman to eat American bacon; now that he has 
his favorite mutton, he is audible in relation of how unpalatable 
American bacon was, although it kept wrinkles out of his belly 
during a period of stress. 





“T herewith inclose my check for $1 for one year’s renewal 
of your magazine. My time is not quite out, but I want to be 
sure it does not run out, as I certainly don’t want to miss an 
issue. I always give or mail THE PropucEeR to somebody who 
I think will be interested in it.”-—L. Johnson, Warren, Wyo. 


The most attractive live-stock paper published anywhere in 
the world. ONE DOLLAR A YEAR FOR “THE PRODUCER.” 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
MELBOURNE, VicTortaA, March 24, 1920. 


HE SERIOUS EFFECTS of the drought are evidenced in 

the preliminary live-stock returns for the State of New 
South Wales, recently published. These give the totals on 
January 1 as 2,677,534 head of cattle and 31,990,016 head of 
sheep—or 399,578 fewer cattle and 7,028,852 fewer sheep than 
twelve months previously. The worst of it is that the return 
does not show the whole loss. It is made up only to the begin- 
ning of the year, and today—three months later—the dry 
conditions still prevail over a large area of the country. Further 
losses have occurred since the compilation of the figures, and 
it is certain that the natural increase this season will be on a 
smaller ratio than would be the case in a more favorable year. 
Figures for the other states affected by the drought are not 
yet available, but it is generally recognized that the losses have 
not been so heavy as in New South Wales. Roughly, there 
were 10,725,000 cattle and 80,000,000 sheep in Queensland, New 
South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia twelve months ago, 
and, taking all factors into consideration, it seems probable 
that, when the final returns come out, we shall find that the 
cattle are down to 10,250,000 and sheep to little more than 
70,000,000. 

Although the summer rains in the tropical and subtropical 
north have not been so heavy as usual, the country is in pretty 


good heart. This is the main cattle-raising territory, and, on - 


the whole, the feed prospect for the winter (dry season) is 
very fair. The meat-works expect to start operating about the 
middle of next month, and look forward to a moderate run. 
Last year nearly 400,000 head of cattle were treated at the 
various works in the north, but it is not likely that that total 
will be equaled this coming winter. For one thing, the North 
Australian Meat Company, owner of the only works in Northern 
Territory, has announced that, owing to difficulties in obtaining 
supplies of coal, etc., on account of scarcity of freight on the 
coast, it will not kill at all this year. Some of the stock that 
would have been treated by this company may be overlanded 
to the Queensland works, but no doubt many will stay on the 
stations for another year. 

The autumn and winter rains in the southern parts of the 
continent are due. As previously indicated, a large area of 
western New South Wales is in a bad way. Elsewhere in the 
south conditions vary from fair to very dry. Except on the 
coast and highlands, the summer grasses have pretty well dis- 
appeared, and many graziers are hard pushed to find feed. We 
hope that the rains will not be long delayed, as, if they are, 
the lambing must be seriously interfered with. The various 
meat-works in the south are still putting through limited num- 
bers of sheep and lambs, and it is only lack of refrigerated 
freight that prevents more extensive operations—in Victoria, at 
all events. Practically the whole of the cold-storage accommoda- 
tion is occupied with frozen meat, and at the moment most of 
the boats calling here are loading apples for the European 
market. Actual shipments from Australia oversea during Febru- 
ary include 7,250 quarters of beef and 700,000 carcasses of 
mutton and lamb, which brings the aggregate for the eight 
months, July to February, up to 700,000. quarters of beef and 
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4,646,000 carcasses of mutton and lamb. Stocks in cold store 
waiting shipment are estimated at 1,500,000 carcasses of mutton 
and-lamb, and a relatively small quantity of beef. 

The uncertain state of the season has made the live-stock 
market rather dull, although it is wonderful how firm values 
keep. At the Melbourne yards prime bullocks, suitable for the 
best-class local butchering trade, range from $110 to $120 a head; 
prime cross-bred wethers (half-wooled), from. $8; ditto ewes, 
from $6.75; and lambs, from $6.25 to $7.20. At Homebush, 
Sydney, prime bullocks are selling in the region of $125, and 
cross-bred wethers and ewes $7.20: Prime bullocks on the 
Brisbane market are fetching $85 to $92 per head. 

Seasonal conditions in New Zealand can be reported as 
favorable, and the stock outlook for the winter is satisfactory. 
Practically all the meat-works are in commission, but, as is the 
case in Australia, some have had to ease off their killings, 
owing to congestion of cold stores. At least twice the number 
of refrigerated boats that are available are needed to keep stores 
reasonably clear. February shipments of frozen meat were 
21,000 quarters of beef and 415,000 carcasses of mutton and 
lamb, and the total for the eight months, July to February, 
stands at 343,000 quarters of beef and 5,177,000 cartasses of 
mutton, etc. 

Word has been received to the effect that the British govern- 
ment has made a large sale of New Zealand lamb to the United 
States. How much is not stated, but it is understood that the 
price is a shade over 15 cents per pound, f. o. b. At least two 
boats have been listed to load lamb for New York or Boston, and 
will probably clear during the current month. It is also reported 
that the British government has offered some of its stock of 
Australian mutton and lamb to the United States. Rumor says 
the price is a little lower than the New Zealand figure. 

The prime minister of New Zealand does not view these 
sales with approval. He holds that every pound of meat sent 
to America will be so much more ammunition for the meat 
trust to fight Australasian products in Great Britain—which is 
perhaps true. At the same time it must be recognized that the 
imperial government owns such a huge accumulation of mutton 
and lamb here, afloat, and in store in England, that any new 
market should be welcome. Besides the million-and-a-half car- 
casses in Australia, there are something like five millions in 
New Zealand waiting shipment oversea. All the meat has been 
bought by the British government under its war purchase 
scheme, and some of the New Zealand mutton has been in cold 
store two or three years. I hasten to explain, though, that the 
meat now being shipped to the United States is from the current 
season’s stocks. 


CATTLE INDUSTRY IN BRAZIL 


N THE LONDON Meat Trades’ Journal we find an interest- 

ing article by Robert C. Simonsen, managing director of the 

Santos Refrigerating Company of Brazil, from which we quote 
the following extracts: 


“Up to 1914 Brazilian cattle were quoted at very low prices; 
indeed, at barely 40 per cent of those now ruling. These prices 
were too low to afford much incentive to breeders. In conse- 
quence most herds of cattle in Brazil were allowed to grow up 
and increase as nature dictated, or at least with the minimum 
of care. As a further result, although the native stock was 
hardy, it yielded a comparatively small quantity of butchers’ 
meat per head. 

“Now, however, that the attention of the country had been 
directed to its meat industry, different schools of opinion formed 
themselves on the best way of improving upon the native stocks. 
In Rio Grande do Sul—the state which has the largest cattle 
stocks in Brazil today, and where conditions for cattle-raising 
are exceptionally favorable—the example given by the neighbor- 
ing republics of Uruguay and Argentina was mainly followed. 
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We have three Range Bulls for sale by 
Beau Snell °* Beau Mischief 17th dams 
at $250 each —‘‘Yearlings”’ 


ERDMAN BROS., Venango, Neb. or eames 


Specializing in 
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The Hereford Circle 


(Adjoining Denver) 


Where 25 years’ experience has given me 
authoritative knowledge of water rights 


Colorado National Bank Building DENVER, COLO. 


The Rio Grande cattle rapidly improved through breeding up 
from English bulls of the well-known Devon, Hereford, Durham, 
and Polled Angus types. 

“Throughout the other states, however, there is still much 
controversy among Brazilian cattlemen as to the best type for 
improving their breeding stock. Those who both breed and 
fatten their own cattle in the State of Minas Geraes advocate 
the ‘Zebu’ or Indian buffalo breed. Breeders in the State of Sao 
Paulo are divided, some holding to the well-known English 
breeds, others being in favor of a native type known as the 
‘Caracu.’ 

“Some ten years ago the government of Sao Paulo started 
in the colony of New Odessa a station for selecting and improv- 
ing the national ‘Caracu’ breed, and obiained some very promis- 
ing results. Unfortunately, however, the number of bulls 
obtained from this source is quite inadequate to supply the 
quantity needed to cover either the existing or future herds. 

“As for the Zebu, very large numbers have been, and are 
still being, imported from India. This type crosses freely with 
the native stock and gives a high percentage of calves. In some 
districts of Brazil, and particularly in Minas Geraes and the 
states of the north, the Zebu cross is the only one which gives 
any successful and practical results. This is partly owing to the 
want of means of transport, and the lack of trained cattlemen 
in these regions, and partly also to the lack of any credit insti- 
tutions for helping the cattle-breeders. 

“The Zebu breed gives astonishing results, in spite of lack 
of grass, heat, and insect pests. The better classes of cattle, in 
certain districts, can be properly pastured only in the valley 
lands. If these valley pastures fail, the herds have to be taken 
elsewhere, or sold. The Zebu, on the other hand, is as hardy 
as a goat, and can adapt itself to the steep and rocky slopes of 
the mountains, keeping in perfect health, and even putting on 
flesh.” 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE STAMPED OUT 
IN ENGLAND 


LATE ADVICES from England indicate that the steps taken 
by the Ministry of Agriculture have resulted in completely 
stamping out foot-and-mouth disease in that country. The last 
outbreak occurred on February 27. 





Hereford Sires 
that are making 
Hereford History 


Prince Domino 


AND 


Beau Aster 


FULSCHER & KEPLER 
“Quality is our aim”’ HOLYOKE, COLO. 


Herd sired by 


BEAU CARLOS 2nd, 
WYOMING 
and other noted bulls. 


We now have bred and open 
heifers for sale, singly or in 


L. G. Davis 


Anxiety 4th 
Herefords cs lap 


L. G. DAVIS 


1450 Grant Street 


SARATOGA 
DENVER, COLO. 


WYOMING 


CATTLE-RAISING IN ECUADOR 

ELIABLE LIVE-STOCK STATISTICS are not available 

from Ecuador, and even estimates are too much a matter 
of guesswork to be of any real value. A total of 190,000 cattle 
hides were handled in that country during the past year, which 
might indicate a cattle population of around 1,250,000. 

Ecuador is an ideal country for cattle-raising, according to 
a writer in Supplement to Commerce Reports. Few cattle dis- 
eases exist, and land is cheap. Some high-class breeding cattle 
have been imported into the Quito district, which are improving 
the herds of the coastal regions. 

With the exception of a small section in the vicinity of the 
capital, agriculture is still in a primitive stage. However, some 
progress is being made. An experiment station, which will also 
undertake work in animal husbandry, is to be established under 
the direction of American experts. The country possesses an 
abundance of valuable woods, medicinal plants, vegetables, and 
fruits, many of which latter are unknown in the United States 
and are now under investigation by American scientists with 
a view to making them available for the American market. 


AMERICAN CATTLE FOR URUGUAY 


URING THE LATTER PART OF APRIL about 130 pure- 

bred beef cattle started from Newport News on their way 
to Montevideo, Uruguay. The animals had been purchased at 
public sales or privately by Uruguayan buyers in this country. 
The shipment consisted of 65 Shorthorns, 55 Herefords, 14 
Aberdeen-Angus, and 1 Polled Durham, besides 25 new-born 
calves. The same exporters still have 25 head assembled at the 
Chicago stock-yards which have not yet gone forward, according 
to the Breeder's Gazette. It is understood that the cattle will 
all be offered for sale upon their arrival in Uruguay. 
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Painter Heretords 


Our herd consists of 800 Registered Herefords. 


ss as good as the best. Prices always reasonable. 
ur specialty—Car lots of Top Range Bulls. 


Your orders solicited 


JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 


ROGGEN, COLO. 


Chandler HEREFORDS 


For sale now: po Heifers coming 2 years old 
0 Heifers coming 1 year old 
is Bulls coming 2 years old 
My Bulls won second at the Denver Show this year and 
last, and are always among the tops wherever shown. 
.For additional information address 


HERBERT CHANDLER, Baker, Oregon 


Johnson Bros. Herefords 
Gay Lad 12th 395804  fcads ou herd. Sire of the 


ers that sold for $1.000 per head. 


sold to O. Harris & Sons for $6,650, was top 
Gay Agnes, female sale at Denver show. 


Write us for further information 


JOHNSON BROS., Eagle, Colorado 


Mischief Mixer” 


One of the greatest sons of 
Mousel’s Beau Mischief, at 


‘*ROLLING ACRES,”’ Littleton, Colo. 
GEORGE W. BAKER, Proprietor 


Bi cy fs 
HARDY HEREFORDS 
eal tas V/V 


Wilbur Mischief, Prince Hermosa 2d, Lord Oswald 
THE S. L. W. RANCH Co., Kersey, Colo. 


H. E. Witwer, President ie Milham, Superintendent 
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Hereford Corporation of Wyoming 


STRONGLY BRED 25,000 acres devoted to HEREFORD 

A e t breeding. The Grand Champion 

nxie y Wyoming Fairfax heads our herd. 

d direct fr 

Herefords pauncst sors mmarted disse trom 

Over 1,500 in the Herd = 
D Off 
Box 876, Cheyenne, Wyo. 71s 5. «°C. Bus. 


erefords for sale. See us or write 


DeWitt’s Herefords 


SIRE IN SERVICE 
MISCHIEVOUS JR.—PRINCE IMPERIAL 


T. F. DEWITT 


Farm 9 miles from Denver 1550 Ogden St., Denver 


Columbine Herefords 


HERD BULLS 


BEAU BLANCHARD 5th 511788 
DON STANWAY 701018 
The latter purchased at Denver sale for $3,500 


A. CHRISTENSEN, Eagle, Colorado 


BEAU BLANCHARD 


HEREFORDS 


JESSE ENGLE & SONS, Sheridan, Mo. 








Mischief Domino 3rd, by Beau Mischief 
Dam, Gramophone 6th, by Domino 
Mischief Jr. 12th, by Beau Mischief Jr. 
Dam, Donna Anna 22nd, by 


Beau Brummel 
These two richly bred bulls at the head of a herd of straight 
Anxiety cows of extreme quality should produce cattle 
which will be a credit to the breed. 


Qur dim is to Serve 1 A. BURSON, Morrill, Neb. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 
BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, April 16, 1920. 

HE MARKETING OF FAT STOCK during the past month 

has on the whole been on a free scale, as regards both beef 
and mutton. We have now come into the period of still higher 
prices for both cattle and sheep, the rates for which have been 
raised in the case of bullocks, bulls, and heifers to $18.20, $17.20, 
and $16.20, respectively, for the three grades of beast, and for 
fat cows $17.20, $15.60, and $13.80, per live hundredweight in 
each case. (This is reckoning the exchange as $4 to the pound 
sterling.) Another half cent per pound is also now paid to the 
farmer for all classes of fat sheep and lambs, the average rate 
now being 35 cents per pound, to which must be added the value 
of the skins. Calves for slaughter have been easier in price, 
the best quality averaging only about 36 cents per pound. There 
is, however, no indication that with the lower prices more are 
being bought for rearing. Considerable anxiety is being shown 
in all parts of the country because of the continued slaughter 
of calves. In one northern dairying district about 70 per cent 
of the calves born for season are going to the slaughter-house; 
and if this kind of thing goes on, the dairying herds of the 
United Kingdom must suffer. Prices made for calves fifteen 
weeks old range up to $80 and more in some markets, which 
works out at 60 cents per pound. 

Store cattle have been realizing good prices up and down 
the country, and in some cases record figures have been 
reached. For instance, at Shrewsbury last week 1,500 beasts 
realized up to $23 per cwt., the majority selling at $20 and 
the buying from all parts of the country being extremely active. 

Store sheep have also been noticeable as a quicker trade, 
a distinct improvement having been remarked in the quality of 
those more recently offering. The best qualities have, for ex- 
ample, fetched from $24 to $28 apiece at Norwich. Romney 
ewe tegs have realized up to $24 in Canterbury, while at 
Ashford some pedigree Romney tegs made $32 each in the store 
market. Oxford crosses have made $22 at Carlisle, and so on. 

It was predicted by many that when pig control was raised 
there would be a big rise in prices, and on the occurrence of 
this the meat-retailing end of the industry has raised a big pro- 
test, some associations agreeing upon a temporary boycott of 
pork as a means of protection. 

The supplies in all the markets, directly decontrol took 
place, showed an enormous rise, the first week’s figures being 
5,700 of offerings, as against 1,750 the previous week. As much 
as $11 per score pounds, dead weight, has been paid, while there 
is no doubt that a large number of the best-quality pigs realized 
fully 60 cents per pound. There will undoubtedly be another 
great rise in pork production here, and pedigree pigs, as distinct 
from commercial pigs, are experiencing another great boom. 
The rise in the price of pork, which has now reached about 50 
per cent since the control was raised a fortnight ago, has been 
assisted by the government prohibition of the importation of 
frozen pig carcasses. This prohibition took effect as from 
January 26 last. The Board of Trade, under this order, is the 
sole buyer and importer, and, with the possibility of purchasing 
in the American markets just now at about 16 cents per pound, 
live weight, as against 40 cents which is realized here, the 
importance of business in this direction will be seen. 

Speaking of meat purchase business between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, one is reminded of the con- 
siderable agitation which is being worked up here against the 
stubborn policy of the government in refusing to lower the price 
of its frozen-meat supplies below the 18 cents per pound on the 
carcass, which it has done, while at the same time consenting to 
sell large quantities of its stocks out of storage to America at 
12% cents per pound. It may be well imagined that this forms the 
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WELL-WINTERED 


Cattle, Horses, 
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JULIAN M. BASSETT, Del Rio, Texas 


; opportunity for a strong campaign by those who desire meat 


prices to be further cheapened here, and considerable use is 
being made of this argument. 

On the one hand, the home farmer undoubtedly means to 
hold the British government to the policy of maintaining fairly 
high prices in Great Britain, while, on the other hand, the 
government finds itself also on the other horn of the dilemma 
by reason of the fact that it has enormous quantities of frozen- 
meat purchases from Australasia on hand which it cannot reason- 
ably expect to get rid of at an early date. The extent of this 
surplus will be estimated when it is realized that authorities 
in New Zealand are stating that so long will this hanging-over 
of government-bought stocks continue that New Zealand farmers 
killing their sheep in the Dominion in December, 1920, will 
not have them passing actually into consumption until December, 
1921. This great barrier of comparatively cheap overseas meat 
will, therefore, materially affect the fortunes of the home 
meat-raising industry for a considerable time to come, although 
overseas supplies amount to only about 30 per cent of the total 
consumption in the United Kingdom. 

In view of the important part which Ireland plays in the 
meat supply of Great Britain—to say nothing of the political 
importance of that disturbed island just now—it is interesting 
to note a comparison of Irish exports for the latest year, 1918, 
for which such detailed information is obtainable: 

The value of cattle and beef exported from Ireland to Great 
Britain in 1918 exceeded the value imported from any other 
country. The Irish export amounted to a value of $94,864,000; 
the next largest import was from the United States of America, 
valued at $82,108,000. The import from Argentina, valued at 
$73,180,000, came next in order of magnitude. 

The Irish export of sheep and mutton, valued in 1918 at 
$10,016,000, was the third greatest, being exceeded by the imports 
from New Zealand, $20,308,000, and Argentina, $14,644,000. 

As regards the total value of bacon, hams, pork, and live 
pigs, Ireland came third on the list, with a value amounting to 
$24,476,000, as compared with $347,728,000 from the United 
States of America, and $63,540,000 from Canada. 


BRITISH FARMERS FACING LIVE-STOCK 
SHORTAGE 


T PRESENT the outlook for the English dairy farmers and 

graziers is discouraging, thinks the London Times. A 
scarcity of heifers to replenish the dairy herds, and of bullocks 
to stock the pastures and fill the feed-yards, appears to be a 
certain result of the wholesale slaughter of calves in the past few 
months. Far-seeing farmers, it is held, will be alive to the 
possibility of shortage in the near future, and, unless insuper- 
able labor difficulties intervene, will make their plans accord- 
ingly. They will recognize that prices for good young stock of 
all kinds will remain high for some years, and will see the 
wisdom of conserving their herds to the full limit of their 
resources. 


Our second year begins with June. THE Propucer is going 
to be better than ever. Subscribe now. $1.00 A YEAR. 
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BACON SITUATION IN ENGLAND 


HE POSSIBILITY of obtaining cheaper bacon in England 

seems to have receded into a remote distance, according to 
the London Times, which goes on to declare: 

“Home-cured bacon is going to be very dear after the end 
of this month [March], when control is removed from the price 
of pigs. For a time fair quantities may be available, as farmers 
are likely to rush their pigs to market to get the benefit of the 
high rates which are expected to prevail, and this may steady 
quotations to some extent; but the demand for English bacon 
is large, and the number of pigs in the country much below 
normal.” 

The Meat Trades’ Journal understands that the British 
government is anxious to restore the importation of Danish 
bacon to the pre-war level, when the supplies from Denmark 
amounted to 45 per cent of the total consumption of that com- 
modity in England. “That desire,” says the paper, “is increased 
by the fact that every pound of bacon bought from Denmark 
means a pound less purchased from the United States, where 
the exchange is so adverse.” 


NOTES FROM FRANCE 


BEGINNING JUNE 1, the importation of chilled meats into 
France will be permitted. 

Foot-and-mouth disease is now prevalent in more than eighty 
departments of the republic. 

The plan of the French government for wheat control pro- 
vides for price-fixing for three years, guaranteeing the farmer an 
adequate return. The plan further contemplates restoration of 
freedom in wheat-trading, except that the government will 
monopolize the importation of wheat and will retain its right to 
requisition domestic supplies. 

Export duties on animals have been levied as follows: horses 
and mares, 800 francs each; colts, 500; mules, 800; young mules, 
500. 


AMERICAN CATTLE FOR BELGIUM 


= ARE UNDER WAY to ship about 3,000 head of cattle 
monthly from the United States and Canada to Belgium, the 
shipments to continue throughout the year. The purpose of 
this movement is to replace animals lost during the war and 
to restock depleted herds. The consignments are directed to 
the Belgian government. The cattle will be assembled from the 
larger terminal markets of the United States and Canada, and 
discharged at Antwerp. 
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Buffalo Grass SHORTHORN HERD 


RAISED OUT THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


Sired by the best Bulls I could buy and breed 
Twenty-five Young Bulls that will sire 
Market Toppers and Champions 


SAMUEL BALL, Wray, Colorado 





CANADIAN LIVE-STOCK NOTES 
BY H. S. ARKELL 
Dominion Live-Stock Commissioner 


N THE BASIS of live stock per unit of human population, 

there was practically no increase in the production of 
cattle, sheep, and hogs in Canada during the past decade. Sta- 
tistics show an increase in the live-stock holdings of the Domin- 
ion in 1919, as compared with 1909, of approximately 2,850,000 
cattle, 716,000 sheep, and 1,127,000 hogs, while a comparison of 
the human population for the same years indicates an increase 
of approximately 2,315,000 persons. If domestic meat consump- 
tion per capita had remained constant, the volume of the export 
surplus during 1909 and 1919 would have been about equal. 
Statistics show, however, that the exports of animals and 
animal equivalents during 1919 were in excess of those of 1909 
to the extent of 596,800 cattle, 53,990 sheep, and 1,171,857 hogs. 
The increase of exports by percentages were: cattle, 325.81; 
sheep, 1.34; and hogs, 115 per cent. The inference is that the 
growth in live-stock population has not been rapid enough to 
allow of a wider margin of exports without infringing on normal 
domestic requirements. Recent marketings have been in excess 
of normal, chiefly owing to unfavorable feed and weather con- 
ditions. Any further increase in the volume of exports will 
clearly still further encroach upon domestic consumption of 
meats, except on the basis of increased production of live stock. 

The committee appointed to consider and draft a policy for 
the eradication of disease among Canadian live stock met in 
Ottawa May 5 and 6. Both producers, packers, and the govern- 
ment were represented. 


STOCK-YARD SUPERVISION IN CANADA 


HE UNION STOCK YARDS at Toronto, which are operated 

under federal regulation, have been notified by the Dominion 
Live-Stock Commissioner that their yards and warehousing 
facilities must be enlarged to meet the increased output. The 
yards, which are owned by large packing interests, have been 
under the fire of the Farmers’ government, which has announced 
its intention of buying and running them as a public-ownership 
concern. The action of the federal authorities, however, in the 
opinion of a correspondent to the National Provisioner, means 
that no change will be made in the ownership of the yards. 

Ninety per cent of the live stock of the Dominion is handled 
by the four Canadian yards—Winnipeg, two at Montreal, the 
Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific yards, and the Union Stock 
Yards at Toronto. All these yards are under the direct regula- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture at Ottawa, who fixes the 
exchange rates, the costs for feeds, stabling, weighing, etc., and 
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also places the profit of the business at a maximum of 7 per cent. 
Each yard is in charge of a representative of the federal govern- 
ment, who at all times prepares the weigh slips, makes returns, 
takes care of all inspections, and is in control of all charges 
made upon the farmers and drovers. 


CANADA’S PRODUCTIVE POWER 
HE PRODUCTIVE POWER OF CANADA during 1919 was 
greater than at any previous time in the history of that 
country, being in excess of $5,000,000,000, or approximately 
double that of five or six years ago. This total is made up as 
follows, according to a report by United States Consul Johnson 
at Kingston, Ontario: 


Marintactured MOGGS 6 iosicis osiiesssisindse $3,015,506,000 
irs 0 kw Fhe arsine hwo 1,452,787,000 
Live stock sold or slaughtered........ 250,000,000 
Milk end Gairy butter. ... ....cccccess 165,000,000 
I ie oe he Sins ws ate oblate iene 50,000,000 
Fruits and vegetables..............-. 50,000,000 
NN a i Na as te en ahi eeeun 12,000,000 
EN ore pce sain erase oon so be ee ete vo 58,000,000 
Pe IN 6g Sid's pda cckveseessas 175,000,000 
PONE SPIE 5 cies Seed othe dick’ 167,000,000 

NE oe taste eee Abe a ite wag aie $5,395,293,000 


LAND COLONIZATION IN CANADA 

HERE IS ON FOOT A MOVEMENT in western Canada to 

organize a campaign and propaganda for promoting the 
colonization and settlement of the 20,000,000, or so, acres of 
fertile land which are held in an uncultivated state by private 
owners. The success of the plans of the Soldiers’ Settlement 
Board, according to the New York Evening Post, has induced 
people to think that similar systematic schemes of colonization 
might be equally attractive to civilians in other countries. 

All the western communities are joining in the movement, 
which is sponsored by boards of trade, the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and other public bodies. The initial 
plan is to raise a sum of $2,000,000 for propaganda purposes, 
which sum is to be spent on advertising the merits of western 
Canada in other countries, particularly the United States. 

It is also proposed to get a comprehensive registry of all 
available lands, and create an organization which would not 
only locate the incoming settler on a good farm on easy terms, 
but would offer him substantial help and co-operation, if he 
needed it, during his early years in the country. 


INCREASE IN TUBERCULOSIS AMONG 
CANADIAN HOGS 

TREMENDOUS INCREASE IN TUBERCULOSIS among 

Canadian hogs has been observed. When the packers of 
the Dominion recently submitted to the government their figures 
on diseased animals, it was shown that in Ontario tuberculosis 
had increased over 100 per cent during the past ten years. This 
fact has received the attention of the Dominion Live-Stock Com- 
missioner, who has outlined a plan for a campaign against the 
disease which is now in the hands of a committee composed of 
representatives of packers, farmers, and the Dominion govern- 
ment. 


GERMAN LIVE-STOCK STATISTICS 
CONSULAR REPORT to the Department of Commerce 
estimates that there is a shortage of 40 per cent of cattle 

in Germany, compared with pre-war figurés. The shortage of 
pigs is felt most keenly. It is estimated that there are now 
ir. all Germany less than 8,000,000 swine, as against 25,341,272 
on December 1, 1914. The number of pigs, however, is increas- 
ing faster than that of cattle. According to published govern- 
ment statistics, the horses, cattle, sheep, and goats in Germany 
did not fall off materially during the first two years of the 
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war. Swine, however, had decreased in number to 17,000,000 
by December 1, 1916. On this latter date there were in Ger- 
many about 21,000,000 cattle, 5,000,000 sheep, 3,300,000 horses 
and mules, and 4,000,000 goats. 

(Compare table on page 37 of THE Propucer for December, 
1919.) 


BELGIAN PREJUDICE AGAINST REFRIGERATED 
MEAT ON WANE 


REPORT by the American consul at Brussels states that 

the prejudice against frozen and chilled meats is fast 
disappearing in Belgium. At the end of December, 1919, there 
were only 450 dealers handling refrigerated meats; by the first 
of March of this year the number had increased to 1,350. The 
data furnished by the consul show that for the week ending 
February 17, 1920, 917,555 pounds of refrigerated meats were 
sold, compared with 289,232 pounds during the week ending 
January 6—an increase of 217 per cent within six weeks. 


STARVING VIENNESE FORCED TO EAT MUTTON 


T EASTER TIME the only meat available in Vienna was 

frozen mutton, costing 35 crowns ($7.10, par value) a 
pound—an advance of 30 per cent in one month. “This,” says 
an English contemporary, “entails real hardship on the Vien- 
nese.” We thought so, too, until we found out that the hardship 
had no connection with the price, but solely referred to the 
mutton. “The Viennese,” we are told, “loathe mutton—éven the 
best qualities—and eat it only under the direst compulsion.” 
Which, if true, will tend to augment the sympathy of Americans 
for the sufferings of the city from which emanated the spark 
that set the world afire. 
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FIGHTING RABIES ON THE RANGE 


That the killing of wild animals afflicted 
with rabies is an important phase of 
the work carried on by the Bureau of 
Biological Survey is indicated by reports 
received from the bureau’s skilled hunters 
in the West. In western regions where 
predatory animals are found both human 
life and live stock are seriously menaced 
when rabies appears. In Washington, for 
example, one of the hunters reported that 
a rabid coyote had attacked two boys 
sleeping in a haystack. In Oregon a 
young woman was set upon by a rabid 
coyote, which finally ran into a store, 
where it was shot. The following day 
three school children on horseback in the 
same locality were attacked by another 
coyote, which they succeeded in killing at 


A.J.Knollin 


POCATELLO, IDAHO Box 478 


“ot Pure-Bred SHEEP 


Rambouillets Cotswolds 
Lincolns hropshires 
Hampshires Oxfords 
Romneys 
Belgian Horses— Milking Shorthorns 


Serviceable rams of above breeds and a few 
Shropshire ewes for sale at reasonable 
prices. Also a few young Belgian stallions 
bred from imported stock, and a few bulls, 
milking Shorthorn strain. 

Correspondence solicited. 


serious risk to themselves. On a farm 
near Olympia, Wash., five head of cattle, 
one hog, and four dogs were killed because 
they were afflicted with rabies. 


A hunter in Bannock County, Idaho, 
states that he was endeavoring to locate 
rabid coyotes in his region, believing them 
responsible for the loss of many cattle in 
that vicinity which had gone mad. In 
five of the northwestern states there was 
a very serious outbreak of rabies in 1914 
(before federal control measures were 
instituted), as a result of which more than 
1,500 people were bitten and over fifty 
died. While the disease still exists in 
scattered localities, the federal measures 
undoubtedly are very largely responsible 
for the prevention of its general spread 
throughout the western range states. 


FOR SALE 


1,500 Yearling Ewes, Rambouillets 


1,508 Yearling Ewes from Corrie- 
dale sires and Rambouillet dams 


1,500 Yearling Ewes from black- 
faced sires and Rambouillet dams 


Wool off June 15th or wool 
on prior to that date 


THE RIVER RANCH CO. 


Monte Vista, Colorado 
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AMERICANS MIGRATING TO 
SASKATCHEWAN 
A statement made public by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway indicates that more 
settlers are coming into Saskatchewan 


_ from the United States this spring than 


at any other time since the outbreak of the 
war.‘ The present immigration, it is pre- 
dicted, will prove to be small compared 
with that expected later in the summer. 


Wm. R. Smith J. Ciark Eastes 


John Smith 


“Nothing But 


SHEEP’ 


Sheep Bought and Sold 


on Commission Only 


WE AIM AT 


Efficient Handling 
Intelligent Salesmanship 
Full Market Values on All Sales 


Courteous Treatment and 
Prompt Returns 


Write or wire us for 
MARKET INFORMATION 
or Advice 


Consign all shipments 
direct to 


Wm. R. Smith 
& Son 


' UNION STOCK YARDS 
OMAHA and CHICAGO 





TAGG BROS. & MOORHEAD 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION AGENTS 


WE HANDLE 


CATTLE—HOGS—-SHEEP 


ON COMMISSION ONLY 


UNION STOCK YARDS, Omaha, Nebraska 


YOUR CONSIGNMENTS RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


Write for Our ‘“‘Weekly Market Comments’’—Furnished Free . 
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WWCAREY ¢ BRO, 


CHEYENNE 


J RAISED IN 
WYOMING 


by Beau President 

Beau Belmont ycfBelicisth— 
out of Belle 6th (a full sister of Beau 
Brummel). 


Gano by Domino 


out of Gentle Annie — by Kansas 
City. 


Gleeful Domino a Ges 

y Banner Bearer. 

Bright Gerald >y,Bright Donald 
by Beau Modest. 


Bright Laddie $y. OP Brent Lass 
15th—by Militant. 


Silver Dandy >y,3c24,Dandy 


out of Silvery — by 
Beau Picture. 


Beau Gaspard by Beau President 


out of Gossamer 6th 
—by Dandy Rex. 


Graduate 2d by Baw Picture _ py 


Domino. 


ALL OF THE ABOVE BRED BY GUDGELL AND SIMPSON BULLS 


Perfection Wilton >Y Petection 
Choice—by Anxiety Wilton. 


Prime Lad 6th >y,Prime Lad 9th 


out of Lovely 
Mary—by Onward. 


Prime Lad 47th >» Prime Lad 


out of Clemen- 
tine 2d—by Onward. 


$ by Beau Premier 
Vain Lad out of Verity Lass 2d — by 
Kansas City, Jr. 


Imperial Dare &y,Ps7g02 12th 


lst—by Lord Brummel. 


Elbert by Majestic 24th 
out of Macbeth Twin—by Majestic. 


Top Notch by Majestic 24th 


out of Autumn Queen—by Armour Anxiety. 


Cattle are raised in the open. All herd bulls have been raised without the 
aid of nurse cows, with the idea of producing cows with 
sufficient milk to raise their own calves. 


Sunnyside Stock Farm 
Ottawa, Illinois 
J. J. HORNUNG, Proprietor ‘ 
Breeder of Pure-Bred Hereford Cattle 
and Percheron Horses. 
Specialty: Range Bulls, in car lots or as desired. 


550 COWS FOR SALE 
AT $75 PER HEAD 


Extra heavy crop of calves thrown in. 
Three to seven years old, White- 
face and Black Muleys. 


Will deliver any time till June 1. Box 68, Alamogordo, N. M. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS ON THE RANGE! 


The X. I. T. Ranch used 5,000 bulls of the three breeds 

in Texas to demonstrate to the world that Aberdeen-Angus are 

\ superior on the range, and that there is nothing to the old 
'\ camard that Aberdeen-Angus do not get as many or more 
7 calves than the bulls of other breeds when used under range 


conditions. 


The grand champion carlot at the 1919 International 

was range-bred, and the grand champion feeders of 1917 and 

1918 were range-bred. The grand champion carlots Portland 1918, Salt Lake 
City 1919, Oklahoma City 1918 and 1920, Jacksonville, Fla., 1919, and 
Fort Worth 1909, 1910, 1911, 1913 and 1914 were the same kinds. Top 
market cattle at Seattle annually come from the Aberdeen-Angus.. Write 


for “Aberdeen-Angus as Range Finders.” 


AMERICAN ABERDEEN-ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 817P Exchange Ave., Chicago 


“Dr. Nelson, of the extension division of the State College of Pullman, Wash., 
gave an address before the assemblage and, among other things, said that “THE Pro- 
DUCER was one of the best, most interesting and reliable publications for the stock- 
grower ever published.’”—Allen Wetsel, Winthrop, Wash. 
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COUNTY AGENTS ACTIVE IN OREGON 

What can be accomplished in one year 
by an energetic group of county agents is 
indicated by the following partial record 
of activities during 1919 in the twenty- 
three counties of Oregon maintaining 
county-agent work: 


Over one thousand agrié¢ultural articles 
were published in the press of the state. 
Twenty-two hundred farmers attended the 
extension schools conducted in thirteen 
counties. Eight farmers’ exchanges were 
organized, through the medium of which 
business to the amount of $441,600 was 
transacted. Nine hundred farm laborers 
were placed. Mohair pools handled 25,761 
pounds of material. Forty-one drainage 
systems were laid out; 119,000 acres were 
included in irrigation areas; thousands of 
tons of commercial fertilizers were used, 
resulting, among other things, in an in- 
crease of $280,000 worth of hay in eastern 
Oregon. 

At the suggestion of county agents, 
registered sires were secured as follows: 
1 stallion, 316 bulls,'70 rams, 78 boars. 
More than 400 registered cows were pur- 
chased; 4,205 cows were tested in cow- 
testing associations; 1,010 cows were 
tested for tuberculosis, and 10,500 animals 
were treated for blackleg. Seventeen live- 
stock breeders’ associations were organ- 
ized, with a total membership of 274. 
Auction sales of pure-bred cattle were 
held in three counties. 

Silo campaigns were started, resulting 
in the erection of hundreds of new silos 
throughout the state. Important work 
was done in crop improvement, plant-dis- 
ease control, and sunflower silage demon- 
strations. 

Ground-squirrel eradication was under- 
taken in sixteen counties, in which 348,- 
370 acres of private land were covered, 
with an estimated saving of $550,000. 
Mole pelts to the number of 14,016 were 
secured in seven counties. Grasshopper- 
control work was started in two counties, 
with satisfactory results. 


RECORD LIVE-STOCK RECEIPTS 

Following are the dates of record one- 
day receipts of live stock at the Chicago 
Union Stock ‘Yards, according to the 
Daily Drovers’ Journal: cattle, November 
16, 1918—49,128; hogs, November 20, 
1918—101,601; sheep, October 11, 1911— 
71,792. Monthly records are as follows: 
cattle, October, 1917—415,456; hogs, Jan- 
uary, 1916—1,286,616; sheep, October, 
1910—895,503. 


MONTANA 


Herefords 


FOR SALE 
30 Head Registered BULLS 
Coming Two-Year-Old,Native-Raised. 


Beau Brummel and Beau Perfection 
Breeding. Good size. Good color 


W. H. DONALD 


Melville, Montana 
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For Sale or Lease 


Famous Block Y Ranch in Terrell 
and Val Verde Counties, Texas. 


282,000 Acres 


in whole or parts to suit pur- 
chasers; with or without oil and 
mineral rights. Apply to owner: 


JULIAN M. BASSETT 


DEL RIO, TEXAS 


2,000 ACRES 


Adjoins railway station on two rail- 
ways, 20 miles east of Pueblo, in 
Arkansas Valley. 


75 per cent plow land, living springs, part 


low irrigation canal; shallow wells irri- 
gation feasible on 400 acres; price $12.50 
per acre. Reasonable terms. Change in 
my plans compels immediate sale. 


Chas. 0. Elwood 


701 IDEAL BUILDING 
DENVER, COLO. 


DOMESTICATION OF AFRICAN 
ELEPHANT 


While the docile Indian elephant since 
time immemorial has been one of man’s 
chief aids in the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the Orient, it is a 
curious fact that his African brother has 
hitherto defied all attempts at domestica- 
tion. This truculent and powerful beast, 
who still in large numbers browses in 
the jungles of central Africa, whence he 
makes frequent destructive raids into 
cultivated regions, has been left to the 
hunter, who sought him for his tusks, 
and the naturalist, to whom he repre- 
sented one of the few survivals of the 
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Best Farm Gate in the World 


Double bow; aeroplane construction. Light 
weight; can’t sag, warp, twist or bend. 

Send for catalogue and prices. 

Agents wanted. Write for terms. 


The Master Farm Gate Co. 
Dept.G 714 Equitable Bldg., Denver 
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fauna of a bygone age. The natives feared 
him, and few of his species were ever 
caught alive to trumpet out their savage 
rage in a brief captivity behind the steel 
bars of menageries or zoological gardens. 

Now, however, as we learn from the 
Review of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome, the Belgians 
in Congo have renewed the effort to 
subdue this monster and teach him 
civilized ways—and with some degree 
of success. A _ regular training sta- 
tion has been established at Api, where 
the work is carried on in a methodi- 
cal way, attracting wide attention and 
promising to become “one of the most 
striking episodes in the history of Bel- 
gium’s colonial enterprise.” Unfortunately 
the station, which previous to the war 
was self-sustaining from the proceeds of 
the ivory gathered, is now seriously 
handicapped from lack of funds, and ap- 
peals are being made to the home govern- 
ment for a grant of the comparatively 
small amount needed for continuing the 
work. ee 

HENCEFORTH IT SHOULD BE 
“MILK COW” 

Years ago the poultry journals sat 
down on the “setting” hen, who since has 
been demurely “sitting,” as she ought to 
be. That is, the literary gallina is prop- 
erly and grammatically “sitting,” while 
the unsophisticated barnyard fowl is still 
persisting in setting her bad example. 
Now the researchers of the Department of 
Agriculture have decreed that henceforth 
it shall be “milk cow” and not “milch 
cow.” And, contrasting with the case of 
the hen, in this reform they have been 
















steers. 


and full particulars. 


Wanted—To Lease in Montana 


Fenced pasture, well watered, good shelter, 
sufficient to graze 2,000 head of two-year-old 
Possession desired June 10, 1920, and 
lease to run until September 10, 1922. 
have some hay land in connection with pas- 
ture, or hay for winter feed should be avail- 
able in immediate vicinity. 
promptly to J. M., The Producer, 515 Cooper 
Bldg., Denver, Colo., stating price for lease 





IMPROVED 


360-Acre Western 
Slope Cattle Ranch 


Well fenced; under irrigation; free water 
vights; 30 miles from Glenwood Springs. 

joins National Forest. Seven-room 
modern house, tenant house, bunk-house; 
running water; large horse and stock 
barns, with big mows, corrals, machine 
sheds, cattle sheds, machinery. No in- 
cumbrance. 


Price $20,000 taircasn 


Address 


F. D. CLAY, Ruedi, Colo. 


A PROFIT OF $400,000 
can be made off this property 


1,020 acres of proven first-class fg. walnut, 
a 


almond and Thompson seedless land; faces four 


‘county roads; near 


irrigation ; 620 acres in barley crop; 400 
acres will planted to tomatoes, beans and 
other garden truck, which is leased to experi- 
enced tenant; 35,000 fig plants and 70,000 Thomp- 
son seedless plants are — to be planted by 
tenant, who is an experienced gardener, and he 
will pliant arden truck between trees and 
give one-third of the crop to the owner and 
will take care of trees free of charge for three 
years. As soon as the trees are in bearing they 
will bring over $1,000 an acre. Will sel 
property at a bargain, with a small Ray 
down, and give the best of terms for the balance. 
This is a chance in a lifetime: H. STEIN, 
157 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 





anticipated by popular usage; for farmers 
and dairymen all over the ¢ountry speak 
of “milk cows.” True, “milch” has scrip- 
tural sanction; but the Old Testament has 
ceased to be a text-book in things agri- 
cultural, just as its reputation as a zoo- 
logical authority suffered when it was dis- 
covered that it made the rabbit chew his 
cud. Besides, it is argued, the change 
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MOTOR CO. 


Chas, H. Ten Eyck 


We are the people to 
handle your next 
repair job. 


Dudge, Hudson, Paige 
Buick Service 
of which we are specialists 


We repair all makes of autos and 
weld all metals 


815 BROADWAY 
Ph. South 1099 Denver, Colo. 


E. R. Cumbe, Pres. J. W. Billow, Secy. 


*“Rugged—Traffik—Cord”’ 


Federal Tires 


FEDERAL RUBBER TIRE 
WORKS Co. 
1614 BROADWAY, DENVER 
21 years in the Tire business in Denver 


should be made on patriotic grounds— 
the “milch” having a distinctly Germanic 
flavor. This, of course, clinches the matter. 

Having settled this important point, we 
wish Washington next would take up the 
problem of the “drought.” Why should 
our Official literature, following the dic- 
tionaries, continue to favor “drought,” 
when everybody who has had practical 
experience with this affliction of the dry- 
farmer and ranchman knows it only by 
the name of “drouth”? 


INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING 
A comparative statement of the increase 
in the cost of living over the pre-war 
level for various countries was recently 
issued by the British government. Ac- 
cording to this source, the percentages of 
the rise are as follows: 


United States 
United Kingdom 


Milan 
Belgium 
Germany 

















THE CASE OF THE SPARROW 


Since, somewhere in the fifties of last 
century, the first lot of so-called “English” 
sparrows was imported into this country 
and liberated around New York City, the 
bird has multiplied to an almost incred- 
ible extent. Wherever there are human 
habitations, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, the sparrow is found—not in single 
pairs or small groups, but in swarms. Put 
your head out of the window anywhere, 
and you hear the harsh, quarrelsome chirp 
of this scamp and gutter-snipe. It was 
thought that, as the horse disappeared 
from our city streets, the sparrow would 
follow, his chief source of provender being 
gone. But he is as numerous and re- 
sourceful and saucy as ever, discovering 
new means of livelihood and new sites 
for his crude nest as new contingencies 
arise. He has invaded our parks, and 
even the woods are no longer safe from 
his inroads. 

And, most serious of all, everywhere he 
goes he drives our native songsters before 
him. No other bird anywhere near his 
size dares to question his presumptuous 
monopoly of everything in sight. His 
pugnacity and raucous challenge are too 
much for the gentle warbler and bluebird. 
The only feathered creatures that seem to 
have resigned themselves to his bullying 
ways are the robin and, in this western 
country, the house finch or burion. And 
these avoid him wherever they can. 


When he was first transplanted to 
America, the idea was that the sparrow 
would be a great destroyer of noxious 
weeds and insects, as he had been in his 
homeland. So he was; for if ever there 
were a living organism that could swallow 
and digest absolutely anything, he is it. 
And to this day his defenders (for he still 
has such) maintain that the benefit he 
bestows on the farmer by eating things 
harmful to crops and orchards slightly 
outweighs the damage he does by eating 
things he shouldn’t. The controversy be- 
tween his friends and his enemies has 
been going on for decades, with no deci- 
sion in sight. Meanwhile the sparrow 
literally rules the land. 


Nothing short of a united effort will 
ever succeed in exterminating him. Co-op- 
eration—not in isolated communities, but 
nation-wide in scope—is the only possible 
remedy. He is altogether too shrewd and 
prolific for sporadic efforts to have more 
than a temporary and merely local effect. 


Since 1903 Phone Main 4088 


AUTO AND TRACTOR 


Radiators 


REPAIRED AND CLEANED 


Distributor for Flexo, Aero and McKinnon 
Cores. Tinned thruout and guaranteed 
the best at a moderate price. 


1331 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


Tell your friends how much 
you enjoy 


Producer 


Perhaps they will subscribe to the best 
magazine in the West for the price 


$1.00 


An attempt was recently made in Utah 
to reduce his numbers. Some eight hun- 
dred farmers joined hands, assisted by 
county agents, and set out poisoned baits, 
which the wily ragamuffin was induced to 
eat after first having been fooled Ly 
means of innocuous tidbits. The harvest 
was 700,000 dead sparrows—representing 
an estimated saving of $131,000, on the 
theory that each sparrow annually de- 
vours six quarts of wheat. How many 
native songbirds—already too few in num- 
ber—partook of the same meal is not 
stated. How many people, in city or coun- 
try, can tell a female finch from a female 
sparrow? And how, if they could, would 
they prevent the finch from feeding on the 
poisoned grain? 

Next summer, we prophesy, Utah farm- 
ers will find the sparrows about as plenti- 
ful and omnipresent as before. 


NAVAJO INDIANS TO IMPROVE 
LIVE STOCK 


Indians are now lending their support 


in the “Better Sires—Better Stock” move- 
ment. More than 191,000 head of live 
stock owned by the Navajos.of New Mex- 
ico henceforth will be bred only to pure- 
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Hides, Furs 
Pelts, Wool 


Forty-two years of square deal- 
ing have earned for me thecon- 
fidence of dealers and shippers 
in the Western territory, which 
is proven by the fact that I 
handle more hides direct from 
the Farmer and Ranchman than 
any concern in the West. 


Highest Market Prices 
Paid at All Times 


Ship your Hides to me and you 
will become one of my satisfied 
customers. 


Write or wire for Quotations and 
Shipping Tags. 


J. L. BROWN 


1821 FIFTEENTH STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 


bred sires. The female stock includes 
3,000 cattle, 8,000 horses, 150,000 sheep, 
and 30,000 goats, besides smaller numbers 
of swine and poultry. The Department of 
Agriculture is supplying the Indians with 
literature dealing with live-stock improve- 
ment. 


ZONE SYSTEM ABOLISHED AT 
KANSAS CITY 
Effective April 15, the zone and ship- 
ping-day plan at Kansas City, inaugurated 
as an emergency measure following the 
stock-yard fire in October, 1917, has been 
abolished. Several railroads discontinued 
the system immediately upon their return 
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to private control, the Union Pacific tak- 
ing the lead. The Santa Fe was the last 
road to take action. No changes in time 
of arrival of live-stock trains at Kansas 
City terminals are contemplated. 


FOR REPEAL OF LITERACY TEST 

At the recent conference of industrial 
and agricultural interests at Washington, 
D. C., it was recommended that the pres- 
ent law barring all immigrants who can- 
not read be repealed. This would permit 
many capable industrial and agricultural 
workers, who are now barred by this rule, 
to come to this country from Europe. 
The labor shortage in the United States at 
present is estimated to be between four 
and five million people, and is constantly 
increasing. 


Richard Peete 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
511 Ernest & Cranmer Building 
Denver, Colo. 
Handles Live-Stock Claims 


Colorado 
Stocksgrowers’ 


Association 


311 Exchange Bldg. 
Denver Union Stock Yards 


Individual Membership 
Dues, $5.00 Annually 


We have started a 100 per cent 
membership campaign.- Every 
stockman in Colorado should 
join. Your state association is en- 
titled to your active co-operation. 


Join Now! Don’t Delay! 


The Western Sugar and 


Live Stock Business 


One Acre 


of well - balanced 
Western farm land’ 
growing sugar beets 
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produces American sugar for American people 


and in addition sufficient feed in the form of by- 


products to fatten at FO ee I 


American Steers 
or Ten Lambs 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR CO. 


DENVER, COLORADO 








ceived. 


—for, 1,823; 


Q'FALLON’S 


FARM AND STOCKMEN’S 


SUPPLIES 


Represent the largest, most rellable 
and most carefully selected lines 
In this Western territory. We carry 
these extensive high grade goods 
in stock for immediate shipment. 


“American” Centrifugal Pumps 
“American” Deep Well Pumps 
“Alamo” Gasoline and Oil Engines. 
“Kewanee” Water Supply Systems 
“Alamo” Farm Lighting Plants 
“Byers” Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 
“U.S.” Steel and Wood Windmills 
Hydraulic Rams—‘Belmont’ Packing 
Water Works — Irrigation Supplies 
Bessemer Oil Engines 

Steel Water and Stock Tanks 
Wood Water and Stock Tanks 

F. E. Myers & Bro. Spray Goods 
F. E. Meyers & Bro. Hay Tools 
Motors and Generators—Hose 
“Alexander” Leather Belting 
Fire-Proof Roofing—Balata Belting 
“Eagle” Ensilage Cutters 
“Martin” Feed Grinders 

We want you to get acquainted 
with these lines. Call and see us or 


SEND FOR CATALOGS 
ADDRESS 1625 15th STREET 


ls TTT 


S| DENVER. COLORADO 





ILLINOIS FARMERS FAVOR PACKER 


CONTROL 


Prairie Farmer—a farm paper pub- 
lished in Chicago—recently conducted a 
straw vote among its subscribers. 
questions of national import were sub- 
mitted. A total of 2,983 replies were re- 
On the three questions bearing 
on problems of interest to the food pro- 
ducer the vote stood as follows: govern- 
ment regulation of the packing industry 
against, 1,036; government 
control of prices on farm products—for, 
347; against, 2,563; 
ship of railroads and mines—for, 
against, 2,432. 


A SUITABLE SONG 


I can not wear the old suit 
I wore long years ago; 
It’s shiny at the shoulders, 
My knees and elbows show. 
But on investigation I 
Discover this is true: 
I can not wear the old suit, 
Nor can I buy a new. 


—Pennsylvania Farmer. 





government owner- 


Our Selfish 


Interest in 
Serving 


You Well 


Everything is being done 
that can reasonably be 
done to give you the best 
Telephone service, always. 


There are frequent rushes 


swathed in an old fringed and checkered shawl. 
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THE PRODUCER invites its women readers to send it contributions, ideas, 8ug- 
gestions for this department. Co-operate with us in making the “Corner” just what 
you want it to be. Address all communications to Editor Woman’s Corner, THB 
PRODUCER, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 


SPRING 

[Mabel Compton] 
Wit REMNANTS OF THE BANNER SNOWSTORM of the year still scattered 

over the bare, brown fields and hillsides—at least in Colorado—we have to receive 
it pretty much on faith. And some of us may feel a good deal like the forlorn first 
robin that we saw in a cartoon in a local paper the other day. With bowed head and 
drooping wings, little friend robin was perched upon a dilapidated fence in the midst 
of a bleak and barren scene, his feet encased in clumsy boots, and head and neck 
His plaintive note said plainly: 
“Somebody lied!” 

However, even if spring is loitering a bit, we know it must be very near; and we 
are already bustling around at the prospect, with house-cleaning, with plans for 
changing the heavy winter diet, hurrying on the first green things, sniffing the breeze 
for the first sweet breath from the apple trees, and listening to the pleasant peep-peeps 


of calls and sometimes you 
may have to wait, as you 
do at a bank or store, but 
generally you are served 
with reasonable prompt- 
ness. 


Operators are human and 
occasionally one may make 
a mistake, or be inatten- 
tive, but as a rule they 
are alert, careful and 
courteous. 


We want to give you good 
Telephone service, always, 
if possible. It means for 
us less trouble, less ex- 
pense and a more satisfied 
public. 


The Mountain States 
Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company 


Ss 


and busy chuckles from the barnyard. 


It does seem like a time of awakening, when all the world is glad and interest 
in all things renewed. And a little wise planning will go far toward making the 


wonderful promise of spring come true. 


HOUSE-CLEANING 

The best advice we ever found for 
house-cleaning was to make haste slowly. 
The old-fashioned spring upheavals that 
destroyed the peace and routine of the 
household for a month ur more are not 
indulged in by the majority of housewives 
these days. They have learned better. 

Now the accepted plan is not to tear up 
all the carpets and drag down all the 
curtains at one “fell swoop.” It is so 
much easier and more pleasant not to 
disarrange any more at one time than 
can promptly be restored to order. By 
doing one room at a time, the entire 
house can be renovated and freshened in 
conjunction with the systematic daily 
cleaning, with very little disturbance and 
discomfort, and certainly with a great 
saving of strength and nerves. The old- 
fashioned methods of spring cleaning were 
more famous for back-breaking and head- 
splitting than anything else. 

For house-cleaning one should wear 
light, comfortable, washable clothes that 
permit of perfect freedom. Nothing is so 
wearying as to attempt stooping, stretch- 
ing, reaching, and lifting in garments 
that hamper every movement. A pair of 
overalls over a waist and necessary under- 
wear, without corsets, makes a costume 
in which you can climb the stepladder 
for pictures, curtains, and moldings, scrub 


the floors, or take up carpet tacks with 
perfect ease. 

Have on hand a plentiful supply of 
scrubbing-brushes, dust-clothes, and wash- 
rags, as well as household ammonia, wash- 
ing-soda, and scouring-soaps. Though 
they do say that the main requisites for 
house-cleaning are soap and water and a 
good will, these other things will lessen 
the labor considerably and add a good deal 
to the thoroughness of the job. 

It is well to begin with the attic. In 
going over the rest of the house, so many 
odds and ends are liable to be found that 
will be stored away there. If this is your 
favorite place for stacking away old 
papers, magazines, and books, pack them 
in boxes and cover well, so that they will 
not gather a collection of dust and germs 
that makes them so unpleasant, and per- 
haps unsafe, to handle after a time. A 
few moth-balls among them will dis- 
courage insects and mice. 

If the attic is clean and cool, it adds 
much to the comfort of the house in hot 
weather. If the windows are left open, 
with a piece of cheese-cloth tacked over 
the screens to keep out dust, a good cir- 
culation of air is provided, and the house 
will be cooler and freer from odors. 

After the attic the cellar is next in 
order. There are apt to be left-overs from 
the winter’s supply of vegetables, fruits, 
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and canned stuffs in the cellar. These 
should be carefully sorted, and, if possi- 
ble, with the exception of potatoes, placed 
elsewhere for immediate use. The cellar 
should be well swept and dusted after 
all trash is removed, things placed in 
order again, and windows washed and 
left open, with cheese-cloth tacked over 
screens as in the attic. A liberal use of 
whitewash in both attic and cellar is 
advisable. A box of unslacked lime in 
the cellar will help keep the air pure and 
dry. 

With these things disposed of, you have 
ready a clean place for storing away 
articles from the rest of the house, and it 
is well to clean and remove such things 
as are necessary before beginning the 
general cleaning. ‘ 

When the sweeping, dusting, scouring 
and scrubbing, and window-washing are 
out of the way, remember that fresh mus- 
lin curtains and a little furniture polish 
work wonders in transforming a room. 


THE BEST SPRING TONIC 


For that lazy, “logy” feeling that we 
call “spring fever” no tonic equals the 
first green things from the garden. In 
lieu of filling the system with a lot of 
useless, and often harmful, drugs that 
produce a certain amount of temporary 
stimulation, try omitting all pies and 
heavy desserts for. two weeks, serving # 
salad instead, with an abundance of 
cooked vegetables as well. 

The system is more or less clogged with 
poisons from the heavy winter diet; and 
the fresh spring vegetables seem to be 
the special provision of nature for the 
purpose of cleansing and purifying the 
blood. In this way we are bountifully 
supplied with the best of spring tonics 
in the tempting form of appetizing food. 
Properly prepared, there are few ¢cishes 
which are received with greater relish 
than spinach and asparagus, and fresh 
salads of all kinds. 

For some unknown reason many house- 
wives make small use of salads, with the 
idea that they are difficult to prepare and 
expensive; both-of which are entirely 
mistaken ideas. There is no better way 
of using up left-over bits of vegetables, 
fruits, meats, and fish, that would never 
be used for anything else, than by com- 
bining them with a few leaves of lettuce 
and a spoonful of dressing in a delicious 
and wholesome salad. Most made-over 
dishes lose something of either the food 
value or the attractiveness of the original 
dish in the second serving. Salads, how- 
ever, are the exception to the rule. Left- 
over vegetables, chilled and dressed as a 
salad, are often more acceptable than 
when first prepared. 

It is often difficult to provide sufficient 
variety of all other forms of food in the 
country, away from the great markets. 
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But in this case the country cousin cer- 
tainly has the advantage. With a supply 
of simple, home-made salad dressings on 
hand, she can always add a dish or two 
to her table that will make an elegant 
dinner of the simplest meal. 

A salad, to be a success and serve its 
purpose, must be properly prepared. All 
ingredients must be chilled—vegetables 
fresh and crisp, dishes cold. A salad of 
wilted lettuce, pithy radishes, and stale 
onions is worse than no salad at all. 
But a bowl of cool, crisp lettuce, with a 
few slices of tender young radishes and 
new green onions, tossed lightly together 
with a bit of French dressing, is a tempta- 
tion to the most jaded appetite. 


French Dressing 
1 teaspoon salt 12 tablespoons salad 
¥% teaspoon paprika oil 
¥, teaspoon black or 4 tablespoons vin- 
white pepper egar 
2 cloves garlic 
Chill the bowl and rub with the cloves 
of garlic. Put salt and pepper in bowl, add 
vinegar and oil, and beat until well mixed. 
Keep in cold place. 
Sour-Cream Dressing 
1 cup sour cream 1 teaspoon salt 


1 tablespoon vin- %4 teaspoon white 
egar pepper 

1 teaspoon prepared 1 teaspoon onion 
mustard juice 


Whip the cream until light and thick. 
Add other ingredients gradually. 


Boiled Salad Dressing 
1 tablespoon salt 1/3 cup mild vin- 
%tablespoon egar 
ground mustard i, cup milk 
2tablespoons’ 1/3 cup butter 
sugar Yolks of 4 eggs 
% teaspoon white 2 tablespoons flour 
or black pepper (level) 


_Mix the dry ingredients, and sift. Add 
the egg-yolks, beaten, melted butter, and 
milk. Lastly add the vinegar slowly, 
beating constantly. Cook in double boiler 
until mixture thickens. Chill, and thin 
with cream if necessary. Keep in cold 
place. 


THE LETTER-BOX 


My “maid of all work” is a bottle of 
household ammonia. And, while its chief 
use is in the kitchen, it serves many good 
purposes from one end of the house to 
the other. 

A spoonful of ammonia used occasional- 
ly in a first rinsing-water keeps the dishes 
and glassware beautifully bright and 
shining. If very dirty pots and pans are 
wiped out with a piece of soft paper when 
the food is removed, and put to soak in a 
pan of warm water to which has been 
added a spoonful or two of ammonia by 
the time the meal is over it will not be a 
greasy, dirty task to wash them. They 
will need little more than rinsing in hot 
water and drying. If a pail of scalding- 
hot water containing a little ammonia is 
poured down the sink-drain once or twice 
a week, you will not be troubled with a 
clogged drain-pipe. The ammonia water 
is an excellent cleanser also for other 
drains. 

If a little ammonia is added to the 
warm water in which the clothes are put 
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The 


New Edison 


Diamond 
Disc 


is the thorobred 
of Phonographs 


The artist’s voice 
or instrument 
is recorded 
and reproduced 
true to life. 


“ No — 
onograph or 
talking machine 
is capable 
of this 


saith ds whines takes ei ca pun Dadinairtas | 


formation regarding THE NEW EDISON. 


Carl Schultz 


Piano Co. 
141 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 


to soak, it will be found a wonderful dirt- 
loosener that saves much time and labor 
on wash-day. Colored garments as well 
as white may be safely subjected to this 
treatment. Its tendency is to set and 
brighten colors and prevent fading. 
Stains should be removed before the 
garments are wet in this water. 

Old draperies that are slightly faded 
can often be freshened wonderfully by 
putting a little ammonia in the water in 
which they are to be washed. A badly 
soiled carpet or rug may be made to look 
almost like new by sweeping and dusting 
well first, and then scrubbing with a brush 
and ammonia water. A soiled silk or 
woolen garment may be well sponged with 
ammonia water and pressed to save a trip 
to the cleaner. 

It removes grease and dirt, remember— 
not stains. The hands should be protected 
from it as much as possible. It is an 
alkali that destroys the natural oils of 
the skin, just as it destroys the dirt and 
grease in the pots, quickly producing a 
rough, parched appearance of the skin. 
Its use is well worth the little trouble of 
precaution, however. It attains a sanitary 
degree of cleanliness which is discourag- 
ing to all sorts of household pests.— 
Mrs. A. L. SMITH. 


She Stoops to Conquer.—Private Smith- 
ers, an English paper says, after having 
been nursed back to health in an army 
hospital where he had been suffering from 
shell shock, expressed his gratitude to his 
nurse in this way: “Thank you very 
much, ma’am, for your kindness. I 
sha’n’t never forget it. If there ever was 
a fallen angel, you’re one.” 
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MAY-DAY 


[Evaleen Stein] 


T IS A PITY that May-Day comes and 

goes, and so few people nowadays pay 
any attention to it. Long ago it was not 
so, and in the older countries across the 
ocean, especially England, the young 
folks and boys and girls looked forward 
to it as one of their happiest holidays. 
Those who lived in small towns and vil- 
lages, where the country was near by, 
used to get up early in the morning and, 
taking their baskets, go “a-Maying.” They 
would romp out into the woods and 
meadows, and fill their arms with boughs 
of blossoming hawthorn—or “the May,” 
as they more often called it—and their 
baskets with violets and cowslips and 
primroses; and then, romping back home, 
they would trim their windows and door- 
ways with the beautiful white hawthorn 
bloom, and from their baskets of gaily 
colored flowers they would perhaps fill 
smaller baskets or make bright little nose- 
gays to place on the doorsteps of their 
‘friends. 

Later in the morning they would all 
tramp to the open, grassy space, called 
the “green,” in the middle of the village, 
where the May-pole was waiting. This 
was quite tall, and usually painted blue 
and white. The children would wind it 
with pretty garlands of gay streamers, 
and then, amid merry shouts of laughter, 
the pole would be raised. After this the 
May Queen—the prettiest girl in the vil- 
lage, dressed in her best white frock— 
would be led to the green, crowned with 
a wreath of violets and daisies, and 
throned under a canopy of blossoming 
boughs. Then everybody danced and 
sang around the May-pole, and ate cakes 
and sweetmeats, and had the best kind 
of a time. 

In some parts of England, especially 
Nottinghamshire where Sherwood Forest 
is, they did things a little differently. 
On May-day they would have what they 
called “Robin Hood Sports,” in memory of 
the bold outlaw who lived long ago in 
Sherwood Forest. I dare say of course 
you know all about Robin Hood and his 
merry men and his. lady-love, Maid 
Marian. If you do not know, you had 
better hurry up and read about them; 
for you will enjoy it. In the village 
where they had these May-day sports 


they began with a procession of young 
people dressed to represent the Sherwood 
Forest folk. First came Robin, wearing 
a cap with a jaunty feather, a tunic and 
hose of Lincoln green, a bugle slung over 
his shoulder, and bow and arrows in his 
hands. Behind him walked Friar. Tuck, 
Little John, Will Scarlet, and all the rest 
of his merry men, and then his lady-love, 
Maid Marian—a beautiful girl dressed in 
blue and white, crowned with flowers and 
her hands filled with them. Six little 
boys in suits of Lincoln green bore the 
train of her gown, and beside her walked 
six maids of honor, all wreathed in 
flowers. Following these was a cart 
bearing the May-pole, and drawn by white 
oxen with gilded horns and garlands 
around their necks. Last of all. were 
always a couple of jesters; for in those 
days no sport was complete without a 
jester. These were men, often dwarfs or 
hunchbacks, who dressed queerly, wore 
odd caps covered with jingling bells, 
carried a bauble or short stick with a 
donkey’s head carved on one end, and 
whose business it was to make people 
laugh. Kings and noblemén always kept 
one or more in their castles, where they 
were expected to caper about, say funny 
things, and play all sorts of pranks to 
keep the folks amused. They were much 
like the clowns in our circuses; only they 
always lived in the same castle and served 
the same master, as there were no circuses 
then. 

But, to return to our sports: Robin’s 
two jesters there, for some reason—per- 
haps people have forgotten why—always 
represented a hobby-horse and a dragon. 
The hobby-horse one pranced and neighed, 
and stood on his hind legs, and ran and 
galloped, pretending he was a real horse; 
while the dragon hissed and snorted, and 
snapped his jaws, and ground his teeth, 
quite after the manner of dragons; and, 
of course, all the village folk laughed 
and shouted, and clapped their hands, and 
ran along after the procession till it 
reached the village green. Here Maid 
Marian was throned Queen of the May, 
and everybody danced and sang around 
the May-pole, much as they did in other 
places. In the afternoon they had the 
sports—swimming, jumping, wrestling, 
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and particularly contests with bows and 
arrows; for in the days of Robin Hood 
a bow was a favorite weapon. All the 
merry men in the procession were so 
armed, and, as they were chosen from 
among the best archers in the village, 
when a target was set up it was wonderful 
to see how Robin and the rest could 
shoot. When the sports were over, Maid 
Marian usually gave a prize to the best 
archer. 

In France they celebrated May-day 
much as in England, except in the south- 
ern part of the country, where, in the old 
city of Toulouse, long ago every May-day 
they held what were known as the “Games 
of Flowers.” To understand how these 
started, in the first place you must know 
that the south of France hundreds of years 
ago. was a land of poets. They were called 
“troubadours,” and strolled about from 
castle to castle, carrying their lutes or 
viols, and ready to sing a song or recite a 
poem or tell a story at a moment’s notice. 
The more famous of them rode horseback, 
attended by pages on ponies, who carried 
their belongings, and all were always 
sure of a warm welcome at any castle 
they chose to visit. For few people had 
any books then, and still fewer could read 
if they had them; so they delighted in 
the entertainment the troubadours sup- 
plied them. 

Now, one spring, ever so long ago, a 
certain nobleman of the city of Toulouse 
invited a number of the finest of these 
poet-singers to come on May-day to the 
garden of his home and hold a contest as 
to which was the best entertainer; and 
he offered a golden violet as a prize of 
honor. The treubadours came, and had 
such a very good time that they decided 
to do it again. The next year they held 
their contest in one of the city gardens, 
so everyone could hear them; and the 
people were so pleased that each May-day 
more and more came, and also so many 
strangers from other places that Toulouse 
grew quite rich from the money the lat- 
ter spent there; and soon the city began 
to furnish the prizes, which were always 
gold and silver flowers: It was because 
of this that the contests were called 
“Games of Flowers,” and they soon became 
famous everywhere 

All these May-day customs were surely 
very pretty, and, as I said before, it 
seems too bad to let them entirely pass 
away. But happily. a number of other 
people here in America are beginning to 
think the same way, and-in many places 
they are bringing back the quaint cere- 
monies that help to keep us from think- 
ing too much of work-a-day things; for 
in this country we do not have so many 
holiday play-times as we should. 

You boys and girls who may chance to 
read this could do much toward making 
May-day the pleasant festival it used to 
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be. If you live in small places, it would 
be fun to make up Maying parties, and go 
out early into the spring woods and 
meadows, and pelt each other with flowers, 
and gather armfuls of dogwood and red- 
bud bloom, and baskets of violets and 
bloodroots and buttercups, and our count- 
less other wild blossoms that are just as 
lovely as anything that ever dared to 
grow in England or France. It would be 
nice also to sit down together and make 
your nosegays, or fill your little baskets 
for your friends’ doorsteps; and I assure 
you they will be delighted to find them 
there. I know, for I have found such 
things myself and been immensely pleased. 
Then a May Queen and May-pole dance 
would be very pleasant, and not hard to 
manage almost anywhere. 

I should think, too, it would be a lot of 
fun to carry out the old Robin Hood 
sports program. The girls could dress 
up as Maid Marian and her attendants, 
and the boys as Robin and his merry 
men, not omitting the hobby-horse and 
dragon; and I am sure they could run 
and jump and wrestle quite as well as ou1 
English cousins; while, as for shooting 
at a mark with bow and arrows, if you 
have never tried archery I can tell you 
it is fine sport. 

May-day evening—or, if the weathe 
should be bad, in the daytime—why not 
try a sort of Game of Flowers? 
the house with all the blossoms you can 
get, and for program let everybody try 
to do something to entertain the rest. It 
would be pretty for the girls to dress as 
flowers, making their costumes from crepe 
paper; and each might recite a little poem 
about the blossom she represents, or tell 
how it got its name, or something inter- 
esting in regard to it. If the boys do not 
wish to dress up as troubadours (though 
it would not be hard), let those who have 
them bring along their mandolins and 
ukeleles, and sing or play or tell a story. 
If any boy can’t be a troubadour, then he 
can pretend he is one of the “jongleurs,” 
as they were called, who often went along 
with the troubadours and amused the 
people with juggler tricks and sleight-of- 
hand performances. For prizes give 
wreaths or bouquets of flowers, except the 
chief prize; let this be a yellow violet in 
memory of the golden ones of Toulouse. 
I think you would find it a very nice kind 
of a party. 

Here in the town where I live is a 
college where the boys and girls have 
for several years now been holding regular 
May-day frolics—May Queen, May-pole 
dances, processions, and all; and the 
town people like these celebrations so 
well that they come in crowds to see them, 
and always clap their hands loudly and 
declare they wouldn’t miss them for any- 
thing. And the young folks themselves 
say they wouldn’t miss them for anything 
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either, since they have found out how 
much fun May-day can be. 

So I say, boys and girls who read this 
in the “Kids’ Corral,’ next year go ahead 
and pick out a May Queen and get a 
May-pole, and see what a good time you 
can have! And I am sure your bright 
imaginations will add many little touches 
that will give your celebration a real 
American flavor. 





Looking Forward.—They had just be- 
come engaged. 

“T shall love,” she cooed, “to share all 
your griefs and troubles.” 

“But, darling,” he purred, “I have 
none.” 

“No,” she agreed; “but I mean when 
we are married.”—Dallas News. 


Hopeful. Sign.—Hussanp—“You'll never 
get that new dog of yours to mind you.” 

Wire—“Oh, yes, I will. You were just 
as troublesome yourself at first.”—London 
Opinion. 


Foiled Stratagem.— PETERSEN, coming in 
late, hears his wife stir in-bed, and so he 
swiftly moves to the cradle and begins to 
rock it. 

Mrs. P.—“What are you doing there?” 

P.—‘Hush! I am keeping baby asleep. 
It woke up an hour or so ago, and I have 
been by it ever since.” 

Mrs. P.—“Indeed! That’s strange. 
Baby has been in bed with me.”—Karika- 
turen (Christiania). 


An Observant Child.—A little girl was 
asked to go for a loaf of bread and was 
given the money. 

“Is that enough, mamma?” she in- 
quired. 

“Yes, dear, that is exactly the right 
amount.” 

“Well, you’d better give me a little 
more, cause the bread may go up ’fore I 
get there.”—Boston Transcript. 


Mind-Readers.—PRoFESSoR (to students 
in back of room)—“Can you all hear me 
back there?” 


CHorus FroMmM BacK Row—‘‘No, sir.”— 
Punch Bowl. 


The New Poor.—“Good morning, ma- 
dame. I deal in cast-off clothing.” 

“Oh, how lucky! Do you think you 
have anything that would suit my hus- 
band?”—Punch. 


THE PETER-BIRD 
[Evaleen Stein] 


Peter, Peter, Peter-bird, 
On the apple bough, 

If there is a sweeter bird, 
Show him to me now! 


‘Peter, Peter! Here, here, here!’’ 
Calling’ ceaselessly, 

“‘Peter, Peter!’’ Dear, dear, dear! 
Where can Peter be? 


Infernal Accident.—Grices—‘When I 
don’t catch the name of the person I’ve 
been introduced to, I ask if it’s spelled 
with an ‘e’ or an ‘i.’ It generally works, 


” 


too. 
Briecs—“I used to try that dodge my- 

self until I was introduced to a young 

lady at a party.. When I put the question 

about the ‘e’ or ‘i’ she flushed angrily and 

wouldn’t speak the whole evening.” f 
“What was her name?” 
“I found out later it was—Hill.”—Tit- 

Bits. 
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Underwear 


That Looks Right 
Fits Right 
Wears Right 


Whether your preference be the 
snug-fitting, full-length sleeves 
or the short-sleeved, athletic 
type, we can please you. The 
same careful attention to style 
and quality that is characteristic 
of Powers-Behen outer apparel 
also is plainly apparent in the 
undergarments displayed here. 
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Information 


USINESS men, investment bank- 

ers, or prospective settlers desiring 

to know the trend of progress regarding 

certain sections for a period of years 

have always been benefited by refer- 
ring to our files. 
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Make your subscrip- 
One Dollar a year; three 
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ith the first number of Volume II. 
515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado 
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These files accurately and fully cover 
agricultural, mining, industrial, com- 
mercial and financial conditions of 
nearly every county in Colorado, W yo- 
ming and New Mexico for several 
years back. 
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They are easily accessible to you. 
Just call or write our Publicity De- 
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Reserved Seats.—THE AMOROUS ONE— 
“Do you ever peep through the keyhole 


Forced Inheritance.—During the battle 
of Paschendaele a seriously wounded Gor- 


when I am sitting in there with your sis- 
ter?” 
SMALL BROTHER (with a burst of can- 


dor)—“Sometimes, when mother ain’t 
there.”—Blighty. 


Stocks, Bonds 


We are p eogored to quote prices on any 
security traded in anywhere. If it is on 
the market we can get you a quotation 
either to buy or sell. 

Our Statistical Department will take 
pleasure in answeiing your inquiries re- 
garding any securities. We specialize in 

gh-Class Texas Oils. 


GILL & COMPANY 


521 Cooper Bldg., Denver 
Phones Champa 567 and Champa 13 


don Highlander was brought into one of 
the Canadian dressing stations. The sur- 
geon noticed he was wearing a fine gold 
wrist watch. “Where did you get that, 
Scotty?” he asked. 

Scotty merely smiled at the time, but, 
on being told that the chances were 
against him, he later confided the story to 
the doctor. 

“I took a Heine prisoner who was 
wearin’ yon watch. ‘Wull ye gie me it?’ 
I eskit him. He shookit his heed. I eskit 
him the second time. He shookit his heed 
again. ‘For the third and last time, as a 
gentlemaun,’ I sez, ‘will ye gie me thot 
watch?’ Heine shookit his heed.” 

“But you got it?” 

“Weel, efter thot I simply inherited it.” 
—Life. 


Public Criticism.—Good, absent-minded, 
old Dr. Wilder was greatly dependent 
upon his practical wife. One morning 
Mrs. Wilder sent up an announcement 
after he had entered the pulpit with a 
footnote intended to be private. 

“The Women’s Missionary Society,” he 
read aloud, “will meet Wednesday after- 
noon at three o’clock sharp. Your neck- 
tie is crooked; please straighten toward 
the right.”—Watchman-Examiner. 


Answered.—‘“Hi!” yelled the loud- 
mouthed person at the man chasing his 
hat down the street. ‘Why don’t you nail 
it on?” 

“That’s what I’d do,” remarked the hat- 
less, “if my head was made of the same 
material yours is.’—Capper’s Weekly. 
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